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America Goes 
to Sea 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


Beating Broadways 
Into Main Streets 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


An Army of the 
United States 


By Sen. James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


Memorial Day 
In France 





Is Your Post in a Hot Sector ? 
Peal communiqué from the membership 


front, July 4: “This morning our troops, ad- 
vancing on a front extending from Eastport, Me., 
to San Diego, Cal., penetrated hostile positions to 
a great depth. Fierce resistance was encountered 
at such strong points as Indifference Farm, and a 
bitter struggle was necessary before our infantry 
was enabled to pass the powerfully intrenched re- 
doubt of the Apathy Stellung. On the right, an 
unsuccessful effort was made to enfilade our lines 
from across the River of Doubt by machine gun- 
ners posted in the Bois de Procrastination. The 
attack is continuing.’ 


Every Member Get a Member— 
Between Now and October 31— 
The Sooner the Better 
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First Prize 


The above drawing was awarded $200 by the Committee of Judges in the 
recent Jell-O advertising contest. Mrs. Bigham, the winner, writes as follows : 


131 Salem Ave., Dayton, O., May 17, 1921 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y., 

Dear Sirs: 

I received your most kind letter with the $200 cheque enclosed and 
I wish to thank you very, very much. 

I studied several Art courses, and graduated from high school here in 1918, 
being only twenty years old now. Since leaving school I have been’ studying and 
working at photography and am at present employed as a retoucher for the leading 
studio here. 

My husband is an ex-service man, having enlisted at the beginning of the war, 
and served twenty months. He is a member of the American Legion and we were 
just married this April. I read the notice of the American Legion advertising con- 
test in his weekly Legion paper, so I just thought I would try for one of the prizes. 

Since sending the drawing in we have bought a five acre farm near Dayton, 
and we were very much in need of a horse, etc. You can imagine our joy upon 
receiving your letter and the ee which will be used to the very best advantage. 

Sending my sincere thanks, | am 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed)’ MRS. GLADYS BIGHAM. 


CAmericas Most Famous Dessert’ 
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Tuomas GoLpinGay, Newark, N. J., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ALABAMA—Commander, Harry Ayers; Erec. 
Comm., Horace Wilkerson; Amer. Chmn., 
Thomas M. Owen, Jr.; Adjutant, Joe C. 
Yates, 738 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Birming- 


ham. 
ALASKA—Commander, Harold F. Dawes: Erec. 
Comm., Harold Dawes; Adjuiant, 


George E. Mann, Juneau. 
Arizona—Commander, Bert H. Clingan; Ezec. 
Comm., Andrew P. Martin; Amer. Chmn., 
Claude D. Jones; Adjutant, D. L. Little, 
408 Capitol Bldg., Phoenix. 
AKKANSAS—Commander, Leigh Kelley; Ezec. 
Comm., Joe Morrison; Amer. Chmn., Heber 
L. McAlister; Adjutant, Horace Chamber- 
lain, State Capitol, Little Rock. 
CALIFoRNIA—Commander, Buron R. Fitts; 
Exec. Comm., Charles H. Kendrick; Amer. 


Chmn., Walter Lineberger; Adjutant, Fred 
F. Bebergall, Room 270, City Hall, San 
Francisco. 

CaNaDA—Commander, H. H. Hessler; S. C. 
Maguire, 13 St. Vicauer St., Montreal. 
Cutts — Adjutant, Thomas W. Palmer, J>., 
Chile Exploration Co., Chuquicomata. 


CoLorapo—Commander, Victor W. Hungerford ; 
Exec. Comm., Harry A. Sullivan; Amer. 

| Chmn., J. Foster Symes; Adjutant, Mor- 
ton M. David, 410 Interstate Trust Bldg., 
Denver. 

ConnecTicCuUT—Commander, John F. Pickett; 
Ezec. Comm., Justus J. Fennell; Amer. 
Chmn., James S. Hurley; Adjutant, Thomas 
J. Bannigan, Room 23, Allyn House Bidg., 
Hartford. 

Cusa—Commander, Walter F. Martin; Amer. 
Chmn., Maj. Arthur G. Bonton; Adjutant, 
F. E. Myers, Habana 100, Havana. 

LCLAWARE—Commander, John P. LeFevre: 
Ezec. Comm., Thomas W. Miller; Amer. 
Chmn., James H. Hughes, Jr.; Adjutant, 
Henry G. Parker, Armory, 12th and Orange 
Sts., Wilmington. 

District or CoLumBIA—Commander, James A. 
Drain; Exec. Comm., James A. Drain; 
Amer. Chmn., John L. Hougardy; Adjutant, 
Frank T. Fuller, sa, Legion Bidg., 
823 Fifteenth St., Washington. 

mB hy “John S. Fell; Adju- 
tant, Paul Henniger, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S. W., 1. 

Frorma—Commander, Sumter L. Lowry; Exec. 
Comm., Dr. Davis Forster; Amer. Chmn., 
William P. Smith; Adjutant, J. Y. Cheney, 
Orlando. 

FRANCE Commander, Francis E. Drake; 
Exec. Comm., Francis E. Drake; Adjutant, 
Norman B. Coster, II, Rue Edouard VII, 
Paris. 

Grorcia—Commander, Allen L. Henson; Ezec. 
Comm., Sam A. Cann; Amer. Chmn., Eu- 
gene ‘Oberdorfer ; Adjutant, ~~ oo 
Bloodworth, 601 Majestic Bidg., Atlanta. 





Hawau—Commander, John K. Butler; Exec. 
Comm., Leonard Withington: Adjutant, 
Henry P. O'Sullivan, Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Honolulu. 

Ibano—Commander, Leo F. Bracken; Exec. 
Comm., O. W. Worthwine; Amer. mn., 
McKeene Morrow; Adjutant, Lester F. Al- 


. Boise. 

ILLINOIS—Commander, William R. McCauley: 
Exec. Comn., Milton J. Foreman; Amer. 
Chmn., Ayers Boal: Adjutant, William 
Q. Setliffe, 324 S. Sixth St., Springfield. 

Inpiana — Commander. leigh R. Gignilliat; 
Exec. Comm., Dr. T. Victor Keene; Amer. 

mn., Frank M. McHale; Adjutant, L. 
Russell Newgent, 518 Hume-Mansur Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

lowa—Commander, Hanford MacNider; Exec. 

ee D. F. Steck; Amer. Chmn., Phineas 
M. Henry; Adjutant, James F. Barton, 613 
Flynn Bldg., Des Moines. 


ommander, Thomas A. Lee; Ezec. 
Comm., W. W. Holloway; Amer. Chmn., 
John N. Floyd; Adjutant, Frank E. 





Samuel, Memorial Bidg., Topeka. 


AMERICAN LEGION 


Henry D. Linpstey, Dallas, Texas, Past Natl. Comm. 
FRANKLIN D’Ouigr, Philadelphia, Pa., Past Natl. Comm. 
F. W. GaLaraits, JR. (deceased), Past Natl. Commander. 
LemugL Bo tes, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Adjutant. 

RussEtt G. Creviston, Indianapolis, Ind., Asst. Natl. Adj. 
RoperT H. TynpaAut, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Vice-Commander. 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Natl. Treasurer. 





DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


KENTUCKY—Commander, M. K. Gordon; Exec. 
Comm., Emmet O'Neal; Amer. Chmn., Na- 
than Bloom; Adjutant, S. S. Jones, 714 


Intersouthern Bidg., Louisville. 

LovuisiaNA—Commander, Oswald W. McNeese; 
Exec. Comm., T. Semmes Walmsley; Amer. 
Chmn., A. T. Witbeck; Adjutant, A. R. 
Christovich, Royal and Conti Streets, New 
Orleans. 


MAINE—Commander, Albert Greenlaw; Ezec. 
Comm., Albert Greenlaw; Amer. Chmn., 
Robert Hale; Adjutant, James L. Boyle, 


108 Maine St., Waterville. 
MARYLAND—Commander, Charles F. Macklin; 


rec. Comm., D. John Markey; Amer. 
Chmn., Garland Powell; Adjutant, William 
W. Cook, Howard Street Armory, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Commander, James T. 
Duane; Exec. Comm., James T. Duane; 
Amer. Chmn., William B. Munro; Adjutant, 


160 State House, Boston. 

Mexico—Commander, Leigh H. Rovzar; Exec. 
Comm., Leigh H. Rovzar; Amer. Chmn., 
W. S. Oliver; Adjutant, Irving C. White, 
Apartado 649, Mexico, D. F. Cable ad- 
dress: American Consulate, Mexico City. 

MICHIGAN—Commander, Guy M. Wilson; Exec. 
Comm., Alton T. Roberts; Amer. Chmn., A. 
H. Gansser; Adjutant, Lyle D. Tabor, 338 
West Lafayette Bivd., Detroit. 


Leo F. Spillane, 


MINNESOTA — Commander, A. H. Vernon; 
Ezec. Comm., Dr. A. A. Van Dyke; Amer. 
Chmn., Royal A. Stone; Adjutant, M. P. 
La Fleur, Old State Capitol, St. Paul. 

MississipP1—Commander, Dr. Ira L. Parsons; 
Exec. Comm., Dr. Ira L. Parsons; Amer. 
Chmn., William A. Percy; Adjutant, Glen 


H. Smith, Jackson. 

Missouri — Commander, John F. Williams: 
Exec. Comm., Jerome F. Duggan; Amer. 
Chmn., Charles W. Bartlett; Adjutant, Ed- 
ward J. Cahill, 123 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City. 

MONTANA — Commander, W. G. Ferguson; 
Exec. Comm., C. E. Pew; Amer. Chmn., 
Alex Levinski; Adjutant, Ben W. Barnett, 
Helena. 

NesRASKA—Commander, Robert G. Simmons; 
Exec. Comm., Ed. McDermott; Amer. 
Chmn., Dr. E. C. Henry; Adjutant, Frank 
B. O'Connell, 314 Richards Block, Lincoln. 

NEVADA — aa. Payne; Exec. 
Comm., M. Payne; Amer. Chmn., Dr. 
Claude HY Church ; Adjutant, T. L. Withers, 
Reno. 

New HampsuHire — Commander, Reginald C 
Stevenson; Exec. Comm., Reginald C. Stev- 
enson; Amer. Chmn., David P. Stevens; 
Adjutant, George W. Morrill, State House, 
Concord. 

New Jerssy — Commander, Leonidas Coyle; 
Exec. Comm.. Leonidas Coyle; Amer. 
Chmn., Charles F. H. Johnson; Adjutant, 
Cc. P. Hutchinson, 86 Park Place, Newark. 

New Mexico—Commander, John W. Chap- 
man; Exec. Comm., Herman G. Baca; 
Amer. Chmn., Bronson M. Cutting; Adju- 
tant, Herman G. Baca, Santa Fe. 

New Yorx—Commander, Charles G. Blakes- 


lee: Exec. Comm., W. R. Pooley; Amer. 
Chmn., Thomas A. Wilson; Adjutant, 
George S. Kelly; 302 Fall of Records, New 


York City. 





Owing to the time it takes to 
print and distribute THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY, it is impossible to 
correct this directory to inelude 
changes made at recent department 
conventions. Communications ad- 
dressed as indicated, however, will 
reach the. proper officials. 











DIRECTORY 


Joun G. Emery, Grand Rapids, Mich., Vational Commander. 

J. G. ScrucHam, Carson City, Nev., 
E. J. Winsett, Dadeville, Ala., 
Criaupivus G. PENDILL, Kenosha, Wis., Vice-Commander. 
THomAS J. BANNIGAN, Hartford, Conn., 
The REv. Jonn W. INzER, Chattanooga, Tenn., Nati. Chaplain. 
EseEN PuTNAM, Wellesley Farms, Mass., National Historian. 
Ropert A. ADAMS, Indianapolis, Ind., Natl. Judge Advocate 
NOTE: National Officers may be addressed at National Headquarters, American Legion, 


Department Officers may be addressed at their Department Head- 
quarters, care of the Departmient Adjutant, whose address is in each instance, given below. 


Vice-Commander. 
Vice-Commander. 


Vice-Commande 


North CaRoLInA — Commander, Cyrus D. 
Hogue; Exec. Comm., Wade H. Phillips; 
Amer. Chmn., Henry A. Tolson; Adjutent, 
C. K. Burgess, Gilmer Bldg., Raleigh. 

NortH Dakota—Commander, F. R. Landers; 
Exec. Comm., C. L. Dawson; Amer. Chmn., 
George H. Russ, Jr.; Adjutant, Jack Wil- 
liams, 315 Broadway, Fargo. 


On10o—Commander, John R. McQuigg; Exec. 
Comm., John R. McQuigg; Amer. Chmn., 
Charles L. Darlington; Adjutant, Hugh K. 
Martin, 335 S. High St., Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA — Commander, H. B. Fell; Exec. 
Comm., Roy Hoffman; Amer. Chmn., E. D. 


Bixby; Adjutant, Earle M: Simon, 222 State 
Capitol, Oklahoma City. 

Orecon—Commander, The Rev. William S. Gil- 
bert; Exec. Comm., George A. White; Amer. 


Chmn., Rogers MacVeagh; Adjutant, Ed. 
J. Eivers, 226 Morgan Bidg., Portland. 
PANAMA—Commander, Fred De V._ Sill; 


re Comm., Fred De V. Sill; Amer. Chmn., 
. W. Pickett : Adjutant, Lillian E. Gray, 
ise Naval District, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Commander, David J. Davis; 
Exec. Comm., David J. Davis; Amer. Chmn., 
Edgar W. Baird; Adjutant, William G. 
Murdock, 931 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Commander, Whipple S. 
Hall; Exec. Comm., Whipple S. Hall; Adju- 
tant, A. E. Tatton, Box 1736, Manila. 

PoLanpD—Commander, Cedric E. Fauntleroy; 
American Legation, 37 Sinatorska, Warsaw. 

Ruopve IsLanp—Commander, William P. Shef- 
field; Exec. Comm., William P. Sheffield; 
Amer. Chmn., Howard L. Hitchcock; Ad- 
jutant, John F. Kiernan, Central Fire Sta- 
tion, Exchange Place, Providence. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Commander, G. H. Mahon; 
Exec. Comm., Judge Mendel L. Smith, Amer. 
Chmn, Judge Mendel L. Smith; Adjutant, 
W. R. Watkins, Palmetto Bidg., Greenville. 

South DaKkota—Commander, Fred B. Ray; 
Exec. Comm., Fred B. Ray; Amer. Chmn., 
Frank L. Sieh; Adjutant, David F. Heffron, 
212 Boyce-Greeley Bidg, Sioux Falls. 

TenNessee—Commander, Phil G. Whitaker; 
Exec. Comm., Harry S. Berry; Amer. 
Chmn., the Rev. John W. Inzer; Adjuiant, 
Guy H. May, 411 Holston Bank Bidg., Knox- 
ville. 

Texas—Commander, Guy O. Shirey ; Exec. 
Comm., John S. Hoover; Amer. Chmn., 
John W. Young; Adjutant, Charles w. 
Scruggs, Dallas County Bank Bldg., Dallas. 


Dr. 


UTan—Commander, Dr. B. W. Black; Exec. 
Comm., Murray W. McCarty; Amer. Chmn., 
B. J. Welcker; Adjutant, Earl L. Anderson, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont — Commander, John F. Sullivan; 
Exec. Comm., Nelson Jackson; Amer. 
Chmn., Rev. Fraser Matzger; Adjutant, W. 


Allen Fletcher, Montpelier. 

Vircrnu — Commander, Robert T. Barton; 
Exec. Comm., J. J. Wicker, Jr.; Amer. 
Chmn., Dr. B. M. Roszel; Adjutant, W. 
L. Price, 1030 Mutual Bidg., Richmond. 

WASHINGTON—Commander, Thomas N. Swale; 
Exec. Comm., Paul Edwards; Amer. Chmn., 
Cc. D. Cunningham; Adjutant Henry A. 
Wise, Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 


West Vircin1a—Commander, J. Byron Nick- 


erson; Exec. Comm., Louis A. Johnson; 
Amer. Chmwn., Prof. John Lee Coulter; 
Adjutant, Bernard E. Kaiser, Wheeling. 


Wisconstn—Commander, Claudius G. Pendill; 


Exec. Comm., Harold S. Crosby; Amer. 
Chmn., Philip Edwards; Adjutant, (pro 
tem.) Frank Harvell, Room 17, Scholer 
Bidg., Kenosha. 

Wrominc — Commander, Dr. M. A. Newell; 
Exec. Comm., Harry Fisher; Amer. Chmn., 


Peter Q. Nyce; Adjutant, Valentine Colon- 


na, City Hall, Sheridan. 
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Truck buyers should study chassis weight; 
it has a lot to do with cost of 
truck operation 
Autocar short wheelbase means light chassis 


weight—the paying load is more than half of 
the total weight (chassis, body and load). 


Heavy Duty Autocar—120-Inch wheelbase 
Chassis $4350. (F. O.B. Ardmore, Pa.) 


Weight of Chassis . . . . . . « 47,000 pounds 

Weight of Body and Cab Sustetine power dump) . 2,635 “ 

A ee ee re en =) 
Total over-all weight . . . . . . . only 19,635 “ 


Heavy Duty Autocar—156-Inch wheelbase 
Chassis $4500. (F. O. B. Ardmore, Pa.) 


Weight of Chassis . . is oe ees 2 

Weight of Body and Cab , eg Sores, ee 

De Gan Boe na ee Seg a eld ye 
Total over-all weight . . . . . . . only 18,775 “ 


This relation of weight of paying load to total weight is one reason for 
the economy of Autocar operation that is being demonstrated by thous- 
ands of Autocar users. 





THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


New York Boston . Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 

Brooklyn Providence Camden Baltimore St. Louis Sacramento 

Newark Worcester Allentown Washington Dallas Oakland 

Schenectady New Haven Wilmington Richmond Los Angeles Stockton 

Syracuse Springfield Atlantic City Atlanta San Diego Fresno 

Buffalo artford San José 
Represented by Factory Branches in these “Autocar Cities.” Dealers in other place 





Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
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America Goes to Sea 


The Merchant Fleet the War Gave Us Opens the Long-Closed 
Route to Maritime Independence 


T took a World War to restore the 
United States of America to promi- 
nence as a maritime power after 

half a century of lethargy. It remained 
for a cosmic upheaval to convert us 
from a nation dependent upon the ships 
of other countries for the transporta- 
tion overseas of the products of our 
industries to a nation whose cargo car- 
riers are now found on more than fifty 
foreign trade routes, many of them 
leading to parts of the world where the 
Stars and Stripes were never seen 
before. 

To the student of American history, 
and to anyone familiar with the condi- 
tions under which the greater part of 
our foreign trade was conducted in the 
years before the war, this change in our 
maritime status will appear nothing 
short of revolutionary. It means that 
we are about to cast off old traditions 
and old ideas and to take on a new con- 
sciousness, one that will lead to an 
entire readjustment of our commercial 
and financial fabric, particularly as it 
affects our future dealings with other 
nations and other peoples. 

Early in the last century, the United 
States “possessed a_fleet of practically 
the same dimensions as Great Britain’s. 
We carried a large proportion of our 
own foreign com- 


By Floyd W. Parsons 





N unfortunate theory that the 

importance of an American 
merchant marine ends at the 
waterfront has operated to force 
this question, one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the coun- 
try today, into the background of 
public interest. In this article 
Mr. Parsons outlines the develop- 
ment of the world maritime situ- 
ation from pre-war times to the 
present and shows the scope of 
America’s maritime opportunity. 











eign registry to avoid capture and 
destruction, chiefly from the Southern 
States, and of the tonnage so diverted 
Britain secured the major proportion. 
The hold which Great Britain then 
obtained on the commerce of the United 
States has not been relinquished up to 
this day; but a new ship consciousness 
on the part of American legislators, 
born out of the World War, would seem 
to indicate that in the future the bulk 
of American commerce will be carried 
overseas to the markets of the world 
in vessels flying the American flag 
and manned by American seamen. 


From the date of the Civil War until 
the opening of European hostilities, 
American shipping had been permitted 
to languish. The shipping business, it 
was thought, affected only a relatively 
small proportion of the population 
around the seacoast. It was practically 
impossible to stir up any enthusiasm 
for shipping questions among the repre- 
sentatives in Congress who came from 
the Middle Western and the Western 
States. In fact, even at the present 
time it is surprising to note the atti- 
tude of certain legislators when the 
subject of an American merchant 
marine is being discussed. It seems 
hard for them to realize that our posi- 
tion among the nations of the world 
has undergone a radical change. 

The United States of America, which 
not so very long ago was counted among 
the debtor nations, is now the creditor 
of the world. It will take Europe 
many years to recover from the effects 
of the war. It is doubtful if she will 
ever be able to win back the position 
she held before i914. Even before the 
war, Europe was never able to do quite 
enough for the rest of the world to pay 
her debts with goods. 

The balance of trade in her dealings 
with the Americas, for example, was 
always against 
her. Her 500,000,- 





merce. This was 
during the period 
of the wooden sail- 
ing ship, which 
could be built more 
cheaply by Ameri- 
can shipbuilders 
than by foreign 
builders. The ad- 
vent of the iron 
steamship drove 
the advantage 
from the American 
shipbuilders to 
Great Britain, and 
as United States 
shipping decreased, 
British shipping 
forged ahead. 

The Civil War 
accelerated the 
rate of decline of 
American shipping. 
In addition to the 
large amount of 
tonnage that was 
destroyed in that 
war, almost a mil- 
lion tons were 
transferred to for- 





(c) Galloway 
Veritable forests of masts today line the waterfronts of America’s harbors. 
the Brooklyn side of New York Bay, one of the six busiest waterfronts in the world, hundreds 
of ships are loaded and unloaded in a month 





000 people took 


more oods and 
materials by bil- 
lions of dollars 


from the 250,000,- 
000 people in the 
Americas than 
they ever gave, 
even though they 
doubled and 
trebled the value 
of the raw ma- 
terials they bought 
or produced by the 
process of convert- 
ing them _ into 
manufactured ar- 
ticles. They made 
up the difference 
by lending their 
accumulated sav- 
ings to the unde- 
veloped countries 
of the new world, 
and by this means 
maintained and 
even strength- 
ened their positions. 
Other services 





In Erie Basin on 
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than the labor expended on the raw 


materials produced in America were 


given in part payment, but the interest 
drawn against investments in the 
transportation system and industrial 
machinery of the new world enabled 
Europe to balance her exchanges and 
keep a dominant place in world 
economy. 

But the war has changed all this to 
an astounding extent. In the four 
years from 1914 to 1918, Europe shot 
away the accumulated savings of cen- 
turies and forfeited her dominant posi- 
tion in world commerce. Now, 


situation that confronts us. As a 
creditor nation we must develop our 
capacity as a world distributor until it 
is equal to our capacity as a producer. 
And to accomplish this it is imperative 
that we permanently maintain and 
operate our own merchant fleet. 
Fortunately for our national exist- 
ence, our legislators, even before our 
entry into the World War, had awak- 
ened to a realization of what the 
changed economic condition of the 
world meant to us as a nation of pro- 
ducers. The machinery of world dis- 





of water transportation were adminis. 
tered. It regulated all the shipping of 
the country; repaired the seized Ger- 
man ships; supervised the chartering of 
all ships (foreign and domestic) from 
American ports; developed port facili- 
ties; handled large problems of labor 
control; and operated directly or 
through private agencies a vast fleet of 
merchant vessels. 

The Shipping Board is now devoting 
itself to the task of maintaining the 
great fleet that grew out of the war’s 
needs and establishing it securely under 
the American flag. As a busi- 
ness organization and a going 





instead of receiving interest on 
investments made in the United 
States, Europe must herself pay 
interest on loans that we have 
made to her. Our surplus can 
therefore be employed in building 
up our own industries or in build- 
ing up the industries of other 
countries. 

The natural policy for a coun- 
try with a large balance due it on 
interest account annually is to 
invest the income abroad. If the 
United States diverts such foreign 
investments into industrial enter- 
prises, they may well serve to 
promote advantageous trade rela- 
tions and enlarge the outlet for 
American goods. While this will 
be a new policy for the United 
States to follow, it is that by 
which Great Britain made herself 
preeminent in foreign trade, and 
by which Germany came to be 
Great Britain’s chief rival in 
overseas commerce. 

From being solely a nation of 
producers, which we were in the 
past, we must now become a 
nation of distributors. We con- 
centrated upon production in the 
past because we owed other 
nations money and were com- 
pelled to produce in order to pay 
our indebtedness. All debtor 
nations are obliged to give of 
their products, whereas creditor 
nations are obliged to receive the 
products of other nations that 
owe them money. 

The debtor countries of Europe 
must therefore find new and non- 
competitive things to do, or face 
a long-drawn-out period of exces- 
sive hardships. For the first 
time in her history, France is 
selling more than she is buying. 
England, even, is almost balanc- 
ing her imports of goods with 


The Address Is 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR two United States senators, the 
representative in Congress from your 
district, are interested in your attitude 
toward any piece of pending legislation. 
Their business is to reflect public opinion 
—to represent the thought of the commun- 


ty. 

If public opinion is cool or only lukewarm 
in its attitude toward a given measure, 
you cannot reasonably expect your sena- 
tors and your representative to whole- 
heartedly support that measure. 

If you fail to make known the fact that 
you are one hundred percent behind the 
Legion’s legislative program, you cannot 
reasonably blame your senators and your 
representative if they lend that program 
only half-hearted support—or no support 
at all. Your post—every post —should sup- 
port the Legion’s legislative program and 
the National Legislative Committee. 

Write or telegraph your United States 
senators. 

Write or telegraph your representative in 
Congress. 

Tell them that your post is squarely be- 
hind the Legion’s program for bettering 
the condition of physically and mentally 
disabled veterans of the World War. 

Tell them that your post is squarely be- 
hind the Adjusted Compensation Bill 
seeking to relieve financially disabled vet- 


erans. 
Tell them today. 
SNAP INTO IT! 


(A digest of the measures which comprise The 
American Legion’s legislative program was pub- 
lished in the last issue of this magazine. The Sweet 
Bill, designed to establish one central government 
bureau to deal with ex-service men, has passed the 
House unanimously and at this writing is pending in 
the Senate. The Adjusted Compensation Bill has 
been favorably reported out of committee and at this 
writing awaits legislative action.) 


concern it is larger and possibly 
more ramified in its operation 
than the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The board consists of 
a chairman and four commis- 
sioners appointed by the Presj- 
dent. 

When we entered the war, the 
Shipping Board established by 
legislative enactment the United 
States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation as part 
of the Shipping Board. This 
corporation’s functions are to 
purchase, construct, equip, lease, 
charter, maintain and operate 
merchant vessels in the commerce 
of the United States. The con 
trolling authority of the corpora- 
tion is vested in a board of trus- 
tees who are commissioners of 
the Shipping Board. 

What the United States pri- 
marily seeks by the building up 
and operation of its own mer- 
eantile marine is not maritime 
supremacy, but maritime inde- 
pendence. A great deal of criti- 
cism has been heaped upon the 
heads of those who constituted 
the Shipping Board in the past, 
and many axes are being sharp- 
ened for attacks upon it in the 
future, but the undeniable fact 
remains that if the nations of the 
world should again be embroiled 
in conflict, this country could 
prove to the world that we are 
now ship independent. Vessels 
flying the American flag, and 
manned by American seamen, 
could solve many of the problems 
that would result from another 
world war. 

Yet it is as a peace asset that 
our mercantile fleet will demon- 
strate its utmost utility. The 
fallacy of allowing any other 
nation, especially England or 











exports.of goods, and Germany is 
making the most of the willing- 
ness oi her people to work for 
wages relatively lower than those paid 
in any other highly civilized country. 

If the United States had never de- 
veloped its ability to produce, and if we 
were not a nation possessed of so rich 
a treasure trove of natural resources, 
such as coal, oil, cotton, minerals, etc., 
we could import these products from 
our debtors and thus balance accounts 
in a comparatively simple manner. Our 
position as a nation favored with raw 
materials precludes our doing this. If 
we accepted these goods and products 
from our debtor countries, we would to 
that extent be extinguishing the de- 
mand for American-produ goods of 
similar nature, with catastrophic re- 
sults to American industry. 

There is ore logical way out of the 


tribution that is to become so essential 
a part of our commercial life was set 
under way by the creation of the Ship- 
ping Board on September 7, 1916. With 
the formation of this board the United 
States entered upon a new era in 
marine affairs. 

It may not be amiss to explain just 
what the Shipping Board is, and thus 
clear up some popular misconceptions 
that are known to exist in the mind of 
the general public. The Shipping 
Board can be likened to a sort of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in matters 
relating to ocean transportation. Dur- 
ing the war it served as the agency 
through which the problems of shipping 
control were handled and the war 
powers of the United States in the field 


Japan, to carry our goods in their 
ships, even if allegedly in pay- 
ment of their indebtedness to us, lies 
in the fact that by so doing we are 
inevitably impeding the development of 
our own foreign trade and the estab- 
lishment of our own connections in new 
markets. 

In August, 1914, at the beginning of 
the World War, the United States sea- 
going merchant marine, including ships 
of 500 gross tons and over, comprised 
624 steamers of 1,785,465 gross tons 
and 870 sailing vessels and schooner 
barges of 947,852 gross tons, making 
a grand total of 1,494 sea-going mer- 
chant vessels of 2,706,317 gross tons. 

By November 11, 1918, our steam 
merchant marine had increased to 
1,366 vessels of 4,685,263 gross tons, 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Beating Broadways Into Main Streets 


What One Traveler Sees in the Present-Day Battle Between American 


ment seriously is not to be won- 

dered at—amusement in America 
always has been a distinctly serious 
matter. Yes, and it becomes more and 
more serious every day! 

The first time your correspondent 
began to realize this was on a dark, 
dank, chilly, drizzly morning in May, 
two years ago. The army transport 
that had ferried him back from France 
was slithering stealthily through the 
oily waters of New York’s lower bay. 
The Statute of Liberty, which he fondly 
used to recall as shining in the sun- 
light a glorious hue of copper green, 
appeared this morning distinctly blue. 
So no one on board cheered. In fact, 
no one seemed anywhere near as elated 
at the sight as he had visioned he 
would be. 

But just as we were off the point of 
the Battery, a jaunty little tug hove 
into sight, bright with bunting and 
lines of pennants, and across her pilct 
house was strung a banner: 


“WELCOME TO OUR HEROES!” 


A band on the forward deck of this 
craft, braving the rain and the dashing 
spray, burst into joyous serenade, and 
a cheer arose from the equally hardy 
reception committee. Handkerchiefs 
fluttered and little flags waved frantic- 
ally. At that, our hearts skipped and 
began to do double time. 

Forthwith, from the tug’s prow, a 
cheer leader piped up: 

“Now, folks, all together — three 
cheers for the boys from Pennsyl- 
vania!” : 

Heartily they responded. But we 
on the transport suddenly turned glum. 
A doughboy aboard our ship promptly 
megaphoned back to the tug through 
his hands: 

“These ain’t th’ boys from Pennsyl- 
vania. We’re from Noo Joisey!” 

A pall swiftly settled on the bay. 
Then twice the tug tooted a shrill 
whistle; abruptly she wheeled and 
showed us her stern. Not so much as 
another yip arose, and not another 
white handkerchief fluttered from her 
deck as she chugged away to shore. 

You see, we weren’t their particular 
flaxen-haired boys. 

Two years have dragged by since 
that memorable welcome home. In those 
two years your correspondent has 
swung around a big circle in America, 
from coast to coast, and fared to Cuba 
and back, a journey in all of some 
15,000 miles with many stop-overs. 

_And the one thing that has impressed 
him most on his travels—even more 
than the complaints he heard about the 
high cost of living and the heavy tax 
tates and the grumbles of Bolshevism 
—is the fact that nothing do we Ameri- 
cans discuss so seriously, so heatedly, 
30 bitterly, as we do amusement. 

A great many of our population seem 
to be of like mind with that delega- 


Time Americans take their amuse- 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


tion from Pennsylvania aboard the tug. 
Hooray for the flaxen-haired lads of 
our own anointed tribe—but why allow 
the band to play for the entertainment 
of a bunch from New Jersey? 

A great many other citizens keenly 
sympathize with the 
boys from Joisey, who 
feel slighted and re- 
sentful about the way 
their desires are being 
thwarted, and who at 
times see red about it. 

In fact, the length 
and breadth of the 
land, the Pennsylvania- 
minded are at war with 
the Jersey-minded, the 
Blues vs. the Reds. 

“Pennsylvania- 
minded” — what does 
that mean? 

It means of a mind 
with the Rev. Dr. 
Bowlby, of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, who de- 
scribes Pennsylvania as 
“the best-kept state of 
all” (with regard to 
Sabbath observance). 
Dr. Bowlby rejoices in 
the fact that Pennsylvania’s Blue Laws 
forbid Sunday baseball, Sunday movies, 
Sunday everything in the way of 
amusement that can be suppressed by 
a blue coat—even down to one-o’-cat 
played by small boys on a back lot at 
the end of town. 

And “Jersey-minded”? In the East- 
ern states, New Jersey, except in cer- 
tain Puritanical small communities, is 
known as the most rabid of red rebels 
against the suppression of Sunday 
amusements—or of amusements on any 
other days. New Jersey’s Sunday 
comes as near being of the “contin- 
ental” variety as anything America 
knows outside of California and 





HAT do you think about Sun- 

day baseball and Sunday 
movies? What you think probably 
depends largely upon where you 
live. But here is a writer who 
thinks he has found the No-Man’s- 
Land between the trenches of the 
modern Roundheads who would 
make the American Sunday as 
joyless as a Cromwell Sabbath, and 
the trenches of the reckless-spirited 
rebels who would defy every law 
which they construe as an in- 
fringement upon personal liberty, 
After traveling 15,000 miles, the 
author thinks he has caught the 
“verage American’s viewpoint on 
the blue laws. Most people, he 
argues, want the existing laws en- 
forced, or repealed or modified if 
incapable of enforcement, and, 
moreover, they want an end to the 

. writing of further blue laws. 














A bend burst into joyous 
serenade 


Cavaliers and Puritans Over the Blue Laws 


Oregon. New Jersey is frankly anti 
on all kinds of prohibitions that affect 
“personal liberty.” It was only within 
the past few months that some sec- 
tions of the State saw any really worth- 
mentioning effort made to suppress the 
manufacture and sale 
of liquor. New Jersey 
supported boxing when 
New York was sup- 
pressing that sport; 
and now that New York 
again allows ring con- 
tests, New Jersey yet 
boasts the greater lib- 
erality towards it, and 
so was chosen as the 
scene of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier bout for the 
championship of the 
world. 

New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, being next 
door neighbors, and 
holding such divergent 
opinions on amusement, 
have drawn the lime- 
light away from any 
lesser clashes that are 
taking place in other 
parts of the land. The 
minute the referee counted tenover John 
Barleycorn the next big contest on the 
programme concerned the Blue Laws. 
Pennsylvania vs. New Jersey looks like 
the best fight on the card. We have 
to watch it because we feel that the 
decision rendered here may affect the 
outcome all over the country. But 
thus far nothing decisive has happened, 
and the battle has served only to in- 
crease controversial bitterness every- 
where else. 

Meanwhile, as we watch, we who 
stand on the sidelines are growing more 
perplexed and anxious. We can see 
merits and demerits in both factions. 
We are angry at the Blues for their 
intolerance; distressed at the Reds for 
the way they defy law. As good 
citizens most of us can not do otherwise 
than deplore a state statute that makes 
a small boy a criminal if he dares to 
play catch on a sand lot on a fine sun- 
shiny afternoon. Equally, as good 
citizens, are we out of patience when 
we see the riffraff of New York City 
pouring across the ferries into New 
Jersey on a Sunday afternoon to make 
a nuisance of themselves »y becoming 
drunk and disorderly. 

Struggling desperately to balance on 
the tight rope and, as best we can, be 
coldly impartial, your correspondent is 
tempted to say to New Jersey: 

, “Lay off the red stuff, and obey the 
aw!” 

And to Pennsylvania: 

“Lay off the blue stuff, and have a 
heart!” 

Isn’t that about the way most of us 
feel—that law, once it is enacted, should 
be enforced; but that if it is to be en- 
forced without creating a dangerous 
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spirit of discontent it should be such 
law-as is.tempered with the quality of 
mercy? . Blue Laws can become brutal. 

For an example in point: 

Not long ago I spent a Sunday in 
Richmond, Va., a city for which, for 
various reasons, I happen to cherish a 
good deal of real affection. But that 
affection does not extend to the local 
prohibitions against being happy on 
Sunday. 

The hotel clerk who sold me a cigar 
did so with all the stealth of a boot- 
legger. Thereafter, somewhat puzzled, 
I walked out into the main street, and 
found that in the whole downtown dis- 
trict I couldn’t so much as buy an ice 
cream soda. Nothing else in the way 
of amusement was permissible that 
afternoon except walking; and that 
night not one of the movie houses dared 
open its doors. After you have walked 
yourself weary there is nothing left to 
do but sit around in a gloomy hotel 
lobby and read the Sunday papers. 

Such legislation as that I consider 
untempered brutality. Moreover, it 
stirs class antagonism, for the clerk in 
the shoe store is the fellow who com- 
plains most bitterly against it and who 
suffers most from the verbotens. 

“My boss isn’t bothered by the Blue 
Laws,” he points out. “He’s out joy- 
riding in the country, or he’s having a 
good time at the country club, playing 


golf or taking a plunge in the pool. 
I’m the goat. There’s nothing left for 
me to do but shoot: craps in an alley.” 

Disgust and resentment are the emo- 
tions of a traveler who sees such harsh 
and discriminating laws in operation. 
But likewise are disgust and resentment 
the emotions of any good citizen who 
sees New Jersey in her vaudeville act 
as Eva Tanguay, screaming “I don’t 
care! I don’t care!” 

I have talked with a good many 
Americans in a great many different 
places and in a great many walks of 
life in the past two years, talked with 
men of all shades of opinion, from 
tight-lipped sour-faced Puritans to 
drunken bums on the benches of the 
Parque Central under the palm trees 
in Havana; and my conviction deepens 
that most Americans are not extrem- 
ists, but are persons of common sense, 
and that a majority even of the so- 
called “church people” and of the so- 
called “personal liberty” crowd, can yet 
agree, when you get into heart-to-heart 
talk with them, on at least two points: 

(1) That such laws as are enacted 
should be enforced; or, if found impos- 
sible to enforce, should be modified or 
repealed; for never has respect for law 
and order been more imperative to the 
nation’s stability than in these anxious 
days of social and of economic unrest. 

(2) That no more prohibitions of 


“personal liberty” nor any more Blue 
Laws should be written into our books 

The Rev Dr. Bowlby doubtless wij 
disagree with my conclusions on this 
latter. point, but if he is interesteg 
enough in getting at the facts to cop. 
sent to do a Haroun al Raschid around 
some of the cities of his native land 
he will be amazed at the number of 
stanch “church people” that he will fing 
(including many of strict Protestant 
creeds who are heartily in favor of the 
dry law) who will frankly inform him 
that his Alliance is doing more harm 
than good to the cause of the chureh, 
Many are the ardent “drys” to whom 
I talked who loudly lamented the Blue 
Law agitation and the anti-tobaceo 
agitation. And there were also many 
who deemed it unwise to attempt to 
suppress boxing. 

In short, there is far more agree. 
ment, when you get away from bel- 
ligerency with your brother citizens and 


into earnest confab, than appears on . 


the surface as you read the appeals of 
the extremists of the opposing factions, 
airing their views in the newspapers. 
It is your correspondent’s firm con- 
viction that the next four years wil] 
see fewer prohibitions written into our 
laws, and that humane relaxations will 
be made in many of the prohibitions 
that already are in effect. (This has 
(Continued on page 22) 


From Café to Chateau 


By John Black 








‘6 ADAME? Ah, 
M elle est parti! 
She sold the café 
a few months ago and 
bought a chateau down at 
Nice. She isn’t in busi- 
ness any more. She has 
lots of money now.” 

The little French girl’s 
explanation was the first 
of many of a like nature 
that I was to hear. I 
was back for a few days 
in Langres, of A. E. F. 
fame, and had dropped 
into a café which had been 
a celebrated haunt of the 
Yanks during their two 
years’ stay in that town. 
I had looked forward to 
meeting the little woman 
who had doled out meat 
and drink to the Ameri- 
cans for so long. But dis- 
illusionments came thick 
and fast. 

Madame, it seemed, had 
retired. Her earnings dur- 
ing the period of Yankee 
patronage had been so 
substantial that. now, con- 
servatively invested, they 
yielded her an income of 
many thousands of francs 
a year. 

From Langres I went to 
Chaumont, where the 
same experience awaited 
me. When I was station- 
ed in the A. E. F. head- 
quarters town, the Cafe 
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ceived Americans (and 
their cash) from reveille 
to taps. She was a kindly, 
cheerful little woman and 
a good cook. And hu- 
dreds of Yanks enjoyed 
her chocolate and ome- 
lettes daily. But Madame 
serves chocolates and ome- 
lettes no longer. Her 
friends of the peasantry 
rarely see her. She lives 
in Paris a good part of 
the time, coming to Chaw 

. mont only occasionally. 
In Chaumont, the former 
scene of her servitude, she 
now mixes with the smart 
set. She has a nice house 
there, in addition to her 
Paris apartment. Then, 
too, she has a car, which 
her son, a demobilizé, 
drives. 

It was the idea of the 
car more than her entry 
into society or her nice 
homes, that caught my 
imagination. I had been 
a frequenter of Madame’s. 
I had enjoyed her choice 
cooking. I had _ poured 
many precious francs into 
her coffers. After a little 
rough figuring I guesse 
that I had just about paid 
for the four tires of that 
same car. 

But Langres and Chat- 
mont were not the only 
French towns where cafe- 


~ 











de Blank was a popular 
rendezvous. Madame re- 


Then, too, Madame goes to Paris occasionally 


keepers became million- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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West Point cadets passing in review—‘“The lessons of all our wars teach us the absolute necessity for a body of highly trained officers” 


An Army of the United States 


How the Reorganization Act Now in Force Plans for a Military Competency 


That Will Go 


Tnited States Senator from New York. 


the United States to support in 

time of peace a standing army 
large enough to secure the country 
against a major attack. To attempt to 
do so would bankrupt the treasury, 
and, what is more important, would 
seriously threaten our political insti- 
tutions. The other method; to wit, de- 
pendence upon citizens summoned to 
the colors to meet the emergency, is the 
only one which the limitations of the 
Federal Treasury will permit, and the 
one which the spirit of our institutions 
demands. Indeed, in all our wars, the 
part-time or citizen soldiers have made 
up much the greater portion of our 
armies, the full-time or regular 
soldiers, comparatively few in num- 
bers, forming merely a nucleus for the 
great war-time armies. 

In all our wars, including the last 
one, the citizen soldiers have been 
called to the colors in great numbers, 
either through the volunteer system or 
through the operations of a selective 
draft. And in every case the over- 
whelming majority of these citizen 
soldiers have joined the colors un- 
trained and. utterly uninstructed in the 
tremendous work thus suddenly thrust 
upon them. 

In other words, we have never pre- 
pared our men for battle until after 
the battle commenced. Every sensible 
man knows that this has been and al- 
Ways will be a most extravagant and 
indefensible method of defending the 
country. While we 
tunate in war, so fortunate indeed as 
to blind a great many of our people to 
the possibility of defeat or serious re- 
verses, nevertheless it cannot be denied 

t we have wasted lives by the 
thousands and dollars by the billions, 
thus imposing upon all the people a 
burden of anguish and taxation far 
heavier than the circumstances have 
warranted. 

At the conclusion of the great war 
with Germany a number of members of 


M ANIFESTLY, it is impossible for 


have been for-— 


By James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


beth Houses of the Congress set to 
work to establish by legislation a mili- 
tary policy which, without draining the 
treasury or threatening our institutions 
in the slightest degree, would put the 
country in a condition to defend itself 
promptly, effectively and at _ the 
smallest cost in lives and money. 
These men set to work to learn again 
the lessons of our past wars and 
especially the lesson taught by the war 
against Germany. 

Finally, the legislation was put into 
shape, introduced in both Houses, de- 
bated back and forth, and adjustments 
and readjustments made in conference. 
Having passed the Congress, it received 
the approval of the President on June 
4, 1920. 

What does that legislation provide in 
the way of a military policy—the first 
ever adopted by legislation in this 
country? In general, it contemplates 
that there shall be in actual practice 
but one Army of the United States; 
that the Army of the United States 
shall consist of three elements: (1) the 
Regulars, on duty all the time—full 
time soldiers; (2) the National Guard, 
whose officers and men, while living the 
normal life of civilians, shall perform 
military duty (drills and maneuvers) 
part of the time and shall hold them- 
selves in readiness to meet any emer- 
gency arising within or without the 
country; (3) the Organized Reserves, 
composed of citizens commissioned or 
enlisted in a great citizen reserve 
force, living the normal life of civilians 
but organized into appropriate military 
units, trained and equipped as circum- 
stances and the condition of the 
treasury permit, and liable to active 
military duty only in case of war de- 
clared by Congress. 

Into this organized reserve, prin- 
cipally, is to be gathered the man-power 
of the nation in the event of a war of 
the first magnitude, whether the man- 
power is to be summoned through the 
volunteer system or through the draft. 


“ar Toward the Elimination of War 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Military Affairs 


In Section 3 of the Act of June 4, 
1920, we find the most important man- 
date of the entire Act, for it is that 
section which expresses the policy 
governing the organization, training 
and mobilization of the Army as a 
whole. It reads as follows: 


The organized peace establishment, including 
the Regular Army, the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves, shall include all of those 
divisions and other military organizations neces- 
sary to form the basis for a complete and im- 
mediate mobilization for the national defense in 
the event of a national emergency declared by 
Congress. The Army shall at all times be 
organized so far as practicable into brigades, 
divisions and army corps, and, whenever the 
President may deem it expedient, into armies. 
For the purposes of administration, training and 
tactical control, the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a basis of 
military population into corps areas. Each 
corps area shall contain at least one division of 
the National Guard or Organized Reserves, and 
such other troops as the President may direct. 
The President is authorized to group any or 
all corps areas into army areas or departments. 


Thus it will be seen that the section 
recited above proceeds to lay down the 
principle that all three elements shall 
be regarded as one army for the pur- 
pose of preparing for and waging war. 

Now let us discuss for a moment the 
special missions and peculiar status of 
cach of the three elements going to 
make up the Army. 

The law provides that the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army shall not 
exceed 280,090 men and authorizes also 
a maximum of 17,726 commissioned 
cfficers. It is improbable that the 
Congress will ever permit, in time of 
peace, the maintenance of a Regular 
Army in excess of 175,000 enlisted men. 
Indeed, as other elements of the Army 
are organized and trained, the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army may be 
reduced to a somewhat lower figure. 

The Regular Army must garrison 
our overseas possessions, the garrisons 
to be sufficiently strong to be able to 
repel a hostile raid in force and thus 
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to protect the naval bases and, in the 
case of Panama, the Canal itself from 
sudden attack. The Regulars must also 
provide the garrisons for our seacoast 
defenses in sufficient strength to 
operate those defenses and train the 
oast Artillery units. In addition to 
the above functions, they must provide 
a suitable mobile combat force suf- 
ficient to meet minor emergencies, 
whether they arise within the United 
States or in neighboring countries. 
These are the fixed charges of the 
Regulars. It is contemplated that all 
these missions shall be performed by 
units of the Regular Army at sufficient 
strength to take the field effectively 
and to afford full opportunity for the 
best training of both officers and men. 
It should be understood that Regular 
units, under the policy laid down, are 
not expected to be highly skeletonized 
in time of peace and thus compelled to 


How Posts Can 


T is a source of 
I immense satis- 
faction to the 
Boy Scouts of 
America to know 
that The American 
Legion not only 
officially endorses 
the Scout move- 
ment but is willing 
and anxious to co- 
operate with Scouts 
in their various 
community under- 
takings throughout 
the nation. Our 
boys look with the greatest respect and 
hero worship to those other just a little 
older boys who held the front line 
trenches so heroically while the younger 
lads at home worked gallantly at sell- 
ing Liberty Bonds and raising war 
gardens, both for the same great cause 
and in the same high spirit. 

Now that the war is over it is most 
fitting that the same fine energy and 
devotion to the nation which was shown 
both by the Legion and Boy Scouts 
should go on, in other forms of service, 
and there is literally no limit to what 
the two organizations working together 
could accomplish by way of community 
and national activity. 

Already much has been done. There 
was hardly a town or city celebrating 
Memorial Day last May that did not 
include the Legion and the Boy Scouts 

rticipating, and in most cases giving 
eadership, in the observance of the 
day. In many places the twofold pur- 
poses of providing appropriate me- 
morials for the dead and service to the 
living were met by the planting of trees 
in memory of those who gave their lives 
in the os war, Boy Scouts and mem- 
bers of the Legion being in charge of 
the work and ceremonials. Forest 
Protection Week, as proclaimed by the 
President, brought out the vital need 
of re-foresting our country and the two 
organizations might well combine in 
making tree planting and tree protec- 
tion practically universal throughout 
the communities of the nation. Our 





absorb large numbers of recruits in 
t.me of war. While it is not necessary 
for the Regular units to be maintained 
at full war strength in time of peace, 
they should be maintained at sufficient 
strength to enable them to function 
against an enemy with vigor and 
effectiveness without loss of time for 
further expansion. 

The number of commissioned officers 
authorized for the Regular establish- 
ment is comparatively large, for the 
lessons of all our wars teach us the 
absolute necessity for a body of highly 
trained officers, not only to command 
the Army in time of war but to help 
in training the citizen reserves in time 
of peace. Thus, from the 17,726 officers 
authorized for the Regulars, hundreds 
—perhaps as many as 2,000—will be 
sent to the R. O. T. C. units in our 
universities, colleges and schools and 
to the National Guard as inspector- 


instructors. Many more will be at. 
tending the service schools, the 
schools and the General Staff Coll 
keeping abreast of the latest deve 
ments in tactics and the higher com. 
mand and, returning to troops and 
coming in contact with the Guard and 
the Organized Reserve, constantly dis. 
seminating a knowledge of the art of 
modern warfare. It should be thor. 
oughly understood that, in accordange 
with the spirit of the new law, the 
Regular officers, in addition to their 
routine military duties, are expected to 
perform a most ees function—ty 
serve as teachers of the citizen soldiers. 
Prior to the Act of June 4, 1920, the 
status and function of the Nationa] 
Guard (formerly called the Organized 
Militia) have been clouded with con. 
fusion and uncertainty. In some States 
the impression prevailed that the 
(Continued on page 20) 


Co-operate with the Boy Scouts 


By John E. West 


Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America 


patriotic holidays such as Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Constitution Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, etc., all 
offer fine opportunities for the Legion 
to co-operate with their younger but no 
less loyal Scout brothers in holding 
patriotic meetings and making public 
re-dedication to the service of our great 
country with its ideals of liberty and 
justice for all as well as the renewal 
of acknowledgment of the debt we all 
owe to those who gave their lives that 
the nation might win its battle for the 
right. 

Americanization work—not only of 
foreigners but of our own people, in 
laying stress upon loyal service to the 
nation, the flag and all it stands for— 
also offers opportunity for co-operation. 
Last year thousands of foreign born 
men and women were induced through 
Scouts to enter citizenship classes in 
preparation for obtaining naturaliza- 
tion papers and the Legion could 
materially assist in carrying out this 
important work on an even greater 
scale, using newspaper and other pub- 
licity. 

It is difficult to suggest in a general 
article specific ways by which the two 
organizations, working together, may 
accomplish worth-while results. Local 
conditions and needs will govern the 
selection of the object sought. Com- 
munity swimming pools and play 
grounds, founding beds in hospitals, 





T the Second National Con- 

vention of The American 
Legion in Cleveland last year, the 
Committee on Department Or- 
ganization submitted a _ report 
which was duly adopted and which 
contained, among other definite 
suggestions, the recommendation 
“that assistance and aid be given 
to the Boy Scouts of America by 
the local posts and departments 
in every way possible.’’ In this 
article Mr. West outlines oppor- 
tunities for co-operation between 
Legion Posts and the Boy Scouts. 











adopting war orphans, conducting home 
service bureaus, taking part in local 
campaigns, such as safety-first fire pre- 
vention, city clean-ups, etc., may all be 
undertaken with good effect wherever 
there is a local Scout headquarters. 
The executive in charge will gladly 
offer suggestions and ideas as to the 
best and most practical kinds of c- 
operative service and will place his 
groups of trained boys at the Legion’s 
call wherever possible. Readiness to 
help is a Boy Scout’s chief character- 
istic. If you haven’t tested this fact 
out for yourself, try it. and see what 
happens. Nothing could make a Scout 
happier or prouder than to help a mem- 
ber of the Legion, or a Legion Post, 
whether the Good Turn required is 
great or small. 

Finally, perhaps, the very biggest 
opportunity for service to the commun- 
ity is the opportunity offered to the 
Legion to go in for active Scout leader- 
ship. No one is better fitted than a 
veteran of the World War to become 
a scoutmaster or an instructor in &ig- 
naling, first aid, surveying, pioneering, 
or any of a dozen or more 
branches of scoutcraft or Merit Badge 
work. If you haven’t time to be an 
active scoutmaster there is still oppor- 
tunity to render service to b»ys and the 
nation by working on troop committees 
and as members of local councils. 0 
to the local Scout executive if you want 
to get into Scout work. He will tell 
you what to do and how to do it. 

Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and lat 
terly the Brotherhood of Elks, have 
“adopted” Scout troops. There is & 
fine field offered along this line also to 
Legion posts. One post has recently 
made itself sponsor for six Scout 
troops, every assistant scoutmaster of 
which is a veteran of the World War. 
No doubt other posts will follow the 
example. The next big job offered to 
your hands is to help save the America 
of the morrow, just as you have just 
nobly helped to save the America 
today. And there is no better way 
to go to work than by helping America’s 
boys as they grow to manhood. 
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Memorial Day Over There 


Excelssor 
photos 








FRANCE has her own Day of the Dead, but our Memorial Day is 

definitely establishing itself as an occasion for observance not 
alone by Americans in France but by the French themselves. The 
most notable characteristic of this observance is the fact that it tran- 
scends the merely official note and has become, particularly in the 
last two years, a popular demonstration of gratitude to the memory 
of the American soldiers who lie in French soil. This year, as last, 
Memorial Day was distinguished not alone by the elaborate ceremonies 
at Paris pictured on this page and in other once populous A. E. F. 
centers, but in every hamlet, however remote, where the memory of 
embattled America lives or a single Yankee soldier sleeps. Paris Post 
of the Legion had charge of the Memorial Day observance in France, 
having representatives at every American cemetery and decorating 
every American grave from the funds collected from Legion posts 
throughout the world. (A statement of the overseas graves decoration 
fund appears on page 16.) The photograph above shows the Stars 
and Stripes and the standard of Paris Post approaching the Arc de 
Triomphe, where Paris Post paid homage to the unknown French sol- 
dier buried there on its way to the ceremonies at Surésnes Cemetery 
(shown at left), just outside the city. Below is a group of French war 
orphans gathered at Surésnes to honor the memory of the Americans 
who, like these garcons’ poilu fathers, sleep in the soil of France. 
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EDITORIAL 


Adjusted Compensation: Why and How 
T is a year or more since the opponents of adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War experienced their 
first scandalized shudder over the thought of “‘putting a price 
on patriotism.” That was the period of patriotic crocodile 
tears. Blustering gentlemen, some of them _profit-swollen, 
went about prating of the sacredness of olive-drab and navy- 
blue duty that ought not to be defiled by having a dollar 
sign hung on it. 

In the year that has intervened the “price on patriotism” 
argument has been sent to the rear. The national House of 
Representatives passed The American Legion’s compensa- 
tion bill as a measure of mere fairness; the Finance Committee 
of the Senate endorsed the measure as one of “imperative 
justice”; there was a general public realization of the fact 
that illustrious war records were not cashable for the ne- 
cessities of life, a general recognition of the fact that the ex- 
service man is suffering from a grave and exceedingly unfair 
economic handicap. So, in the realization that, despite its 
efforts, the validity of the veteran’s claim was generally 
recognized, the opposition dropped that argument. But the 
fight against compensation itself was not dropped. The 
“price on patriotism” battalion was withdrawn and succeeded 
by replacements—the “how much it will cost!’ shock troops. 

The strategy of the bonus opponents now is to put down 
a barrage of figures on public opinion. They have fallen 
back to the “it will bankrupt the treasury—the country can’t 
stand it” trench. “The country can’t afford it,”’ they say, 
their words and manner implying, ‘We'd like to if we could, 
boys, but you know how it is—we can’t see where the money 
is coming from.” 


An Organized Propaganda 

For weeks an organized propaganda based on this argu- 
ment has been carried on nk&tionally. In April a bulletin 
was issued by the National Industrial Conference Board 
which, while purporting to give an impartial analysis of the 
Legion’s measure, devoted only eighty-five words to the mer- 
its claimed for the bill, while it spent four hundred words 
in pointing out its alleged defects and two hundred words 
calling attention to the deplorable situation of the disabled. 
This memorandum was not only placed in the hands of all 
national legislators, but its contents were published broad- 
cast in a section of the public press hostile to the compensa- 
tion bill. 

Numerous bulletins grossly misrepresenting the cost of 
compensation also began to appear at the same time. It was 
not a coincidence that in one week recently haif a dozen 
different trade organizations issued bulletins identical in 
text which were sent to thousands of business firms through- 
out the country and printed in several trade publications. 
There was no mention of the moral obligation of the country 
to its ex-service men in these bulletins—merely a discussion 
of the “staggering burden the taxpayer will have to pay.” 
And the accuracy of the estimate of this “staggering burden’”’ 
may be gauged by the following statement made in the 
bulletin: 

If we try to pay the soldiers’ bonus, the direct cost to the nation 
will be vastly more than the sum represented by multiplying the num- 
ber of soldiers by the amount of the bonus. That is, if the bonus is 
$500, and the number of beneficiaries is 4,500,000, the indicated cost 
to the nation is $2,250,000,000. Instead, the cost of administration 
~—~of collecting or funding—would bring the direct cost to the nation 
up to about $5,000,000,000. 


“If the bonus is $500... .” This assumption is, of 
course, grossly misleading. The official estimate of the 
av amount collectible under the cash payment plan 
(which is the only feature of the bill involving anything that 
approximates immediate payment by the Government) is 
just under $331. The total, therefore, is not $2,250,000,000, 

ut $1,547,904,395—and this on the basis that every vet- 








eran would choose the cash compensation feature. Even 
with the false total of $2,250,000,000 to work with, the cal. 
culation by which the total of five billion is gained is nothing 
less than weird. The assumption that it would cost $2,759. 
000,000 to administer the expenditure of $2,250,000,000 js 
so palpably false that it would be detected by a nine-year-old 
schoolboy. Yet this, apparently, is the basis for the oft- 
quoted statement that compensation would cost five billion 
dollars. 


Passing the Buck to the States 


Just as the organizations which issued these bulletins 
carefully avoided the question of right and justice, so they 
avoided mention of the fact that such a plan as meeting the 
obligation the nation owes the ex-soldier by applying to it 
the interest the nation will receive upon its war debts would 
make it possible to pay adjusted compensation without 
working upon business any hardship whatsoever. Said the 
sub-committee of the Senate Finance Committee before the 
bill was reported favorably to the Senate recently: 


Without attempting the allotment of any prospective receipts, but 
merely as a suggestion of one means of meeting the obligation of this 


measure, the comrnmittee beg to remind the Senate that there will yp- - 


doubtedly be funded into long-time bonds the ‘ebts due this country 
for money advanced our associates in the World War. The Allies, 
having now agreed with Germany upon the amount of reparations to 
be paid by Germany to them, will be in a position to use the fund 
received in reparations to meet the interest on their obligations to the 
United States. The interest on these bonds will, in our opinion, more 
than care for the payments necessary each year to meet the require. 
ments of this proposed legislation. 


Reinforcing the anti-compensation campaigns of other 
industriai organizations, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has come forward with a brief to government 
officials and legislators and to the 1400 commercial bodies 
affiliated with it pointing out the fact that “every State jn 
the Union, save six, has taken action on legislation beneficial 
to veterans” and arguing therefrom, particularly from the 
fact that at that time thirteen—now fourteen—States had 
passed compensation measures, that Federal adjusted con- 
pensation would only duplicate what the States have done. 

The statement that “every state . . . has taken action” 
is misleading. The Delaware Legislature, for instance, “took 
action” on the bonus question. It defeated it. But it has 
authorized a state medal for Delaware men in the service. 
Does the Chamber of Commerce include this in its list of 
“legislation beneficial to veterans”? Does it include Vir 
ginia’s law for the recording of veterans’ discharge certificates? 


State Compensation a Toss-Up 

The question of state relief measures, on which the 
Chamber of Commerce statement lays greatest stress, pr- 
vides the best parallel for its argument against Federal com- 
pensation. The argument is, of course, that if the States 
are providing for the financial handicaps suffered by the 
veteran by reason of his service, why should the Federal 
Government be called upon to adjust compensation? Be 
cause the man who went to war went in defense, not of 
Massachusetts, not of Alabama, rot of Oregon, but of the 
United States. If he served in the Regular Army, he served 
in the United States Army. If he served in the National 
Guard, he served in a body of troops officially federalized for 
United States service. If he was called under the selective 
service law, he became a member, not of the Michigan Con- 
stabulary, but of the National Army. Even these distinc 
tions disappeared when, by executive order, the land forces 
of America were deprived of their identities as Regular Army, 
National Guard and National Army and became altogether 
the United States Army. 

Further, in leaving the compensation question to the 
mercies of the States, the Chamber of Commerce betrays a2 
optimism that has no foundation in hope, let alone in fact. 
Fourteen States have passed compensation bills, five by 
legislative action, the other nine by popular votes that 
showed majorities ranging from not quite two to one to five 
to one. Compensation measures are pending in ten States; 
they have been defeated in the Legislatures of eight other. 
State compensation measures passed and pending, therefore, 
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total twenty-four—exactly one-half the country. It is a 
fiftv-fifty proposition whether you live in a compensation- 
aving State or not—if you don’t, you're just out of luck. 
hat is the obvious moral of Chamber of Commerce logic. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is an or- 
ganization of reputable, sound, honest business men. They 
are among the respected citizens of your own community. 
You know that in business affairs they are absolutely de- 
pendable. If they acknowledge the existence of a debt, 
they pay the debt if it breaks them. They do not dodge 
the issue of the debt itself by saying they can’t pay it. They 
go about finding a way to pay it—by loan, by note, by any 
of the legitimate machinery of credit at their disposal—but 
they pay it. Not one of them, in a private business trans- 
action, would face a creditor with words like this: ‘The 
continual excess of government expenditures over revenue 
represented by budget deficits is a serious obstacle to eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, and our financial obligations are such 
that we must face the necessity of conserving our resources 
and lessening our burden of taxation.’”” Yet those are the 
yery words in which the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States dismisses adjusted compensation not as unworthy, 
but as impracticable. 

Adjusted compensation is both worthy and practicable. 
It should be paid. It can be paid. 


port of the Senate Finance Committee of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress as follows: 

The general assumption that the enactment of this bill into law 
will immediately load upon the backs of an already excessively tax- 
burdened public an immense sum of money is not warranted. 


In this same report there was summed up in a few words 
the whole argument for compensation. Like most great 
principles, it is simply stated—and unanswerably: 


Leaving out of the question every vestige of sentiment, every 
element of gratitude, and applying only the rigid rule of mathematical 
calculation, we cannot deny that, by allowing the man who fought 
for his country, who placed his life in pawn for his country, the in- 
crease in his compensation provided by this bill, we are still giving 
him for his service, with all its risks and hardships, a compensation 
much below that which the common laborer in the United States 
received during his absence. Can a grateful country do less than this? 


It is obvious that several powerful business organizations 
of the country—the same, incidentally, which two years ago 
so loudly acclaimed the Legion as a bulwark against radi- 
calism—are out to kill adjusted compensation. The Amer- 
ican Legion is out to write adjusted compensation into the 
law of the land. As military terminology has it, contact has 
been established. The American Legion must recognize that 
the fight is on. It must be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion by The American Legion. Your post must help—by 
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The case for adjusted compensation has been conceded 
The practicability of meeting the obligation 


by Congress. 


of adjusted compensation has been stated in the majority re- 


THE VOICE OF THE LEGION 


letting your senators and your representatives in Congress 
know where you stand. 


See that they are in no doubt. 





The Editors disclaim responsibility for st.tements made in this department. Because of space demands, letters are subject to abridgement. 





A Voice from Paris 

To the Editor: When I first went into 
the Army I was told it was a soldier's 
privilege to grumble, one of his pastimes, 
one of his recreations, so when the boys 
in the United States grumbled because 
they didn’t get to France and the boys in 
France grumbled because they had to stay 
there so long after the Armistice, I knew 
they were using their privilege and forget- 
ting that it would cost Uncle Sam piles of 
money to make the exchange. 

But it is over a year since the last of 
those homesick boys left European shores, 
and still they grumble. In a recent issue of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. WEEKLY I notice a 
letter in which the writer is still grumbling 
because the boys who were protecting 
President Wilson in Paris were asked to 
run elevators, etc. I suppose when they 
were asked to volunteer, and only the 
“finest and most battle-scarred of the A. 
E. F.” were allowed to do so, they thought 
they would be stationed out in the Place 
de la Concorde to protect the President 
from German onslaught—or perhaps they 
had visions of an admiring crowd con- 
stantly viewing their magnificent appear- 
ance. In the mean time, a hired elevator 
hoy, or bell hop, or waiter might have 
done away with the President. It was the 
oy oe close around his person from whom 

ad to be protected, and that is probably 
why only the tried and true were allowed 
to volunteer. Surely these so-called menial 
tasks were a privilege when serving the 
President of the United States. 

Quit grumbling, boys. The war is over. 
—ContenteD, Paris, France. 


The Helping Hand at Pueblo 
To the Editor: If some of the carping 
critics of the Legion would develop the 
same broad spirit of service that was dis- 
yed in the case of the Pueblo flood, I 
or one would be more willing to listen to 
them. I am a charter member of Leo 
Leyden Post and am 58 years old, and like 
ts who volunteered would be willing to 

80 again if it should be required. 

was cooling off my heels in front of 
Ttican ion club house when the 
me rang, and I went to answer it. 


Durbin Van Law was at the other end and 
tersely said, “Can you go to Pueblo? Come 
to the Symes Building.” I went. 

This was the problem—Pueblo was cut off 
from the outside world, and the proposition 
was to open up the road to Pueblo, the rail- 
roads being out of commission completely 
and the highway bridges mostly washed out. 
Our particular job was to open up com- 
munication between Denver and Pueblo 
so that provisions and medical help could 
be rushed through to the stricken city, 

We started at ten with seven trucks 
leaded with picks and shovels, crosscut saws 
and other tools. There were sixty men in 
the party belonging to the various Legion 
posts in Denver. We shovelled dirt all 
night, filling washouts from Denver to 
Cclorado Springs. When we reached this 
point, we were joined by a bunch from 
there, and the real job commenced when 
we left the Springs. Five miles out we 
built a hundred-foot bridge across San 
Creek, laying the stringers and sawing the 
planks for the floor and spiking them down 
in fifty-five minutes, using sandbags for 
piers. We built several small bridges be- 
tween this point and Fountain, where we 
found the concrete structure intact. 

Leaving Fountain, we came to Buttes 
where the concrete bridge was completely 
destroyed. We then replaced one short 
span of the railroad, and spiked guard rails 
across the bridge, an thus crossed 
Fountain Creek at this point. The next 
one was at Pinon, which was quite a big 
job. We then waited for the supply and 
medical train which followed us, and let 
them go ahead into the flooded city, the 
road being passable from this point. We 
got into Pueblo at eight in the evening, 
June 5th, tired and hungry, but could not 
get anything to eat on arrival, so we laid 
down on the floor of the Centennial High 
School until the next morning, when we 
annexed some breakfast from the Red Cross 
in the Court House. 

The next proposition was to try to feed 
the men that were working at cleaning up 
the awful mess in the lower part of the 
city. We pitched a supply tent and mess 
tent on a vacant lot at the corner of Tenth 
and Main Streets, set up three army 
ranges, and at twelve commenced to feed 


the workers with a real hot meal. Over 
1,500 were fed at this time. The whole work 
of cleaning the city was placed practically 
in the hands of the Legion.—Henry A. 
Cowan, Leo Leyden Post, Denver, Colo. 


From Congressman Strong 


To the Editor: I note on page 20 of 
your issue of June 10th the article entitled 
“On Congress’s Christmas Tree” in which 
you have listed several bills as being intro- 
duced with no intention of securing con- 
sideration of the same, and among them you 
have listed a bill introduced by myself 
proposing to exempt all ex-service men 
from the income tax up to $5,000. 

I wish to assure you that this bill was 
introduced in good faith, as I believed that 
the men who enlisted to fight the nation’s 
battles should not now be called upon also 
to share the cost of the conflict. I intro- 
duced the bill at the beginning of the 
a ay. Congress and appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee and urged 
its favorable report, but the pressure and 
demand for the passage of The American 
Legion fourfold plan overshadowed every- 
thing else and I devoted my whole effort to 
the work of putting it through the Huure. 

At the present session of Congress, I 
again introduced the tax exemption bill for 
ex-service men, but the Ways and Means 
Committee have been so busy with tariff 
measures that I realized that it was useless 
to urge consideration of my bill until after 
the tariff and tax revision measures have 
been acted upon. I intend, however, when 
the tax revision measure is before the com- 
mittee, to urge the exemption in behalf of 
the men who did more than their full share 
and at that time I hope to have the support 
of The American Legion. I know many 
young men trying to support wives who are 
now paying a tax to the Government each 

ear. They served at the risk of their 
ives for practically no consideration and 
I feel that it is wrong to require them to 
pay from a meager income the cost of the 
conflict.—James G. StronG, Representative, 
Fifth Kansas District, Washington, D. C. 


Call it a day when every eligible ex- 
service man in your community is a mem- 
ber of The American Legion. 
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Erroneous View 

To a priest came a young woman one 
day, who had an exaggerated idea of her 
charms and who confessed she feared she 
had a besetting sin. 

“And what is it?” 
kindly. 

“It is this,” she replied, her eyes cast 
down. “Every time I pass a mirror I 
think of my beauty.” 

“Faith, daughter,” said the priest. 
“That’s no sin, no sin at all. Just a slight 
mistake, daughter, just a triflin’ error in 
judgment.” 


Ain’t Nature Grand? 


With a view to possibly guiding the 
cook’s mind to a quieter summer hat than 
she had worn the previous season, Mrs. 
Smith spoke of some violets she had seen 
in a milliner’s window. 

“They’re almost exactly like those in our 
garden, Mary,” she said. “You've seen 
those often.” 

“Indeed I have, mum,” returned Mary. 
“I was after waterin’ them this very 
mornin’. Ain’t it wonderful, mum, how 
natural the Lord can make them?” 


asked the priest, 


Boating Song 
Water, water everywhere, 
And then a drop to drink. 


But the Same Symptoms 
“Are you a messenger boy?” 
“No, sir. I gotta sore toe makes me 


walk this way.” 


To Follow Is Enough 


Alice: “Gladys is a leader in fashion.” 
Fred: “I should think she’d be ashamed!” 


Laugh at the Next One, Not This 

You'll enjoy the rest of these jokes a lot 
more if ae ie this copy aside until you 
rustle up a new Legion member. You've 
got him already? Please excuse, Al. The 
laugh’s on us. 


That’s So, Too 


“After all,” ruminated Uncle Pegleg. 
“The man who promises his wife he will 
never marry again may be only a coward.” 


The Idea! 

“T hear that Jubb’s prodigal son came 
home and said he would be contented to be 
treated like one of the servants.” 

“He had all the nerve in the world, didn’t 
he?” 


Not Thrilling 
“T hear you’ve got a new baby at your 


house.” 
Mrs. Mullane (mother of 
wearily): “’Tis nothing new.” 


thirteen, 


The World’s Worst Pun 


Ex-Loot, A. E. F. (in restaurant): 
“Waiter, I ordered two eggs. Why have 
you brought me only one?” 

Waiter, ex-K.P., A.E.F.: 
egg is un oeuf.” 


“Because one 


One Important Guy 


Besides being rather a wild youth, Sam 
Smithers was exceedingly egotistical. A 
couple of days after he returned from 
overseas he strolled into a grocery store 
where the prohibition amendment. was 
under discussion. 

“How about it, Sam?” asked a friend. 
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“Are you peeved because they made the 
country dry while you were gone?” 

Sam drew himself up proudly and gazed 
at the group of loafers. 

“Peeved, nothing!” he ejaculated. “I'm 
proud of it. Why, they had to amend the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America to reform me, and they knew it 
had to be done when I wasn’t here to 
prevent it.” 


The Object 
Mr. Peck: “I want to take up boxing. 





My wife ‘i 

. mea “But you can’t fight your 
wife.” 

Mr. Peck: “I know it. I’m not even 


going to try. What I want is to be able 
to stand punishment.” 


To Excite Envy 


The New Butler: “Madam, I regret to 
report it, but your husband is in an in- 
toxicated condition at the back door.” 

“Bring him around in front quickly, 
James, so the neighbors can see him.” 


At the Café de la Paix 
Pvt., 1 Cl.: “Well, there’s one thing an 
M. P. can’t arrest and that’s the flight of 
time.” 
Buck: “I dunno. I saw one come in this 
very joint and stop a few hours.” 


Better Than Nothing 


“What will Miss Primleigh do now that 
she has no occasion to struggle for women’s 
rights?” 

“I imagine now she will begin going 
after women’s lefts.” 

“Lefts? What do you mean?” 

“Widowers.” 


€; .sLines ‘an! 
Say JEN ultRovanSGo¢ 
i: Ve Gat Ue arty 


Fifty-Fifty 
Gobs are Adelina’s 
Y, 
While Sue prefers a 
soldier boy. 

So Foxy Bill, to 
please the two, 
Wears both the olive 
drab and blue. 




















Cupid’s French 
Costume 


Since those who wel 
in France must 
stumble 

Through legal mess 
and verbal jumble, > 

D.nny, God of Love, 
should drape 

His chubby body 
with red tape. a] 

















The Ex-Red Cross 
Dog 


The rule it is for 
folks to say 

Thateverydog 
must have hig 
day. 

But this one feels 
he’d rather stand 

Another night in 
No Man’s Land. 














Just As Good 


“I'd like to take a Turkish bath but ] 
haven't the price.” 

“Don’t spend money. 
phone booth and wait until Central gets 
your number.” 


Just step into this 


Hard Stuff 


“What sort of man do you think would 
make a good husband for a clubwoman?” 
“A caveman.” 


He Knew the Game 


It was a long, dreary trial and the judge 
and everybody else were frankly bored, 
Mose was on the witness stand to testify 
as to a crap game raid. 

“You insist the negro you saw escaping 


from the raid was a mulatto?” demanded. 


one of the lawyers. 

“Yassuh, he was bery light.” 

“But it has been shown that all the par- 
ties in the game were very black.” 

“Kain’t help dat, suh. Dis boy was 
plain yaller.” 

“Bu - — 

“Perhaps,” interrupted the judge wearily, 
“the change in complexion was due to the 
fact he had been faded so many times,” 


Sounded Dubious 

“Was her father encouraging when you 
went to ask him for his daughter’s hand?” 
the friend asked. 

“We-e-ll, that depends,” replied the suitor 
gloomily. 

“How's that ?” 

“He told me to put my proposition in 
writing so that I couldn’t back out as all 
the others had done.” 


Good Intentions 
“Does I hear right, Sam? Is y 
craps again?” 
“Tain’t mah fault, 
for is nacherals, but 
craps.” 


ou shootin’ 


honey. What I aims 
what I shoots is 


But a Slim Chance 
Uncle Holdcoyne: “Tommy, if I gave you 
a nickel what would you do with it?” 
Tommy (who knows Unkie): “Well, I 
don’t suppose it would do any good, but 
I'd try to pass it.” 


No. 12,728 
“Pop, what is a standing joke?” 
“A Ford car with a flat tire, son. 
Same Old Stuff 
Pastor: “I shall speak on ‘Married Life 


at the morning service and ‘Eternal Punisb- 


ment’ in the evening.” 
Voice from the rear: “Aw, don’t repeat 


yourself.” 


3 


Hold Tight 


Rub: “What do you think of the street 
car company?” 
Dub: “I stand up for them every day. 


Woof, Woof! 


“That’s a fine dog you’ve got there, Riley, 
but he’s too fat. He needs more exercise.” 

“Whaddya mean, more exercise? This 
boy gets all the exercise he needs. Why, 
he goes for a tramp every day.” 


Neighborly Repartee 
“How did that bad little boy of yours ge 
hurt ?” 
“That good little boy of yours heaved s 
rock at him.” 


tig i" . 
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Kansas City Prepares Her Welcome 


Elaborate Convention Plans Insure a Notable Chapter in Legion History 


‘“ HREE YEARS AFTER” might 
2) be the title of the spectacular 
gathering which is to be held in 
Kansas City October 30th and 31st and 
November lst, but officially it will be 
known as the Third National Conven- 
tion of The American Legion. Kansas 
City is now busy setting the stage for 
the 100,000 actors, Legionnaires all, 
who will converge at the junction of the 
Kaw and the Missouri from every State 
and from the lands overseas where 
American veterans of the World War 
still stick together. 

For the Kansas City gathering will 
be much more than a convention. It 
will approach close to the idea of the 
great encampments that have made 
annual assemblies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic notable occasions. Of 
the 100,000 who are going to Kansas 
City, probably not more than 1,500 will 
be actual convention delegates. But 
the 99,850 will do more than a lot of 
heavy looking-on. They will be part 
and parcel of the Great Event—for one 
thing, they will be the miles-long parade 
that has already established itself as 
the great spectacular feature of any 
National Convention. So it was at 
Minneapolis, so it was at Cleveland, so 
it will be at Kansas City and right on 
to the setting of the Legion’s day star 
in the gray-haired (or no-haired) 
future. , 

Kansas City made a loud noise before 
and after winning the honor of holding 
the 1921 convention, and in its prep- 
arations for that con- 
vention it has shown 
that it is backing up 
every promise with a 
preparation. For in- 
stance, after being 


designated the conven- ‘THOMAS J. BANNIGAN, elected 


spend the night on a strange front 
porch. 

Special railroad rates are expected 
to increase the attendance at the re- 
unions of many regimental, company 
and other outfit associations to be held 
in Kansas City at the same time as the 
Convention. Units desiring to make 
reservations for reunion meeting halls 
are requested to communicate with 
Mort Jones of the convention committee. 
The convention proper will be held in 
Convention Hall, which will shelter 
20,000 persons. 

The old battle cry of “When do we 
eat?” will not be heard at the Conven- 
tion. In addition to restaurants, all 
the clubs of the city will hold open 
house for the convention visitors and 
serve meals from early in the morning 
until late in the evening. Churches 
have also promised to throw open their 
dining rooms and serve meals hourly 
as long as there are any hungry Legion- 
naires. The restaurant and hotel men’s 
associations have guaranteed that prices 
will not be raised. This applies not 
only to food, but to hotel rooms. 

Sight seeing automobiles will operate 
in a continuous. stream from all the 
information booths. They will carry 
Legionnaires on tours of the city free 
of charge. 

The liveliest day of the convention 
is expected to be the day of the parade. 
Special trains from all parts of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Arkansas will 








The New National Vice Commander 


and His Service Record 
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tion city it concluded 


that $100,000 would be 
required for the con- 
vention expenses, and 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce set out to raise 
this amount in threc 
days. At the end of 
the second day the 
fund had passed 
$109,000. 

To insure that every 
visiting Legionnaire, 
whether a delegate or 
not, shall have a place 
to eat and sleep—not 
an easy thing to in- 
sure—every dwelling 

, rooming house 
and hotel in greater 
Kansas City has been 
canvassed. The hous- 
mg committee has 
adopted as_ its 
slogan the battle cry 
ifthe A. E. F. as it 
marched into Ger- 
many, “A bed for 
every _ It re- 

n days to 
collect the information 
o billeting facilities, 

e data is com- 

and it shows that 

y will have to 


National Vice Commander to fill 
the vacancy created by the elevation 
of National Vice C _ 
G. Emery to the post of Na 1 
Commander, is serving his second 
term as Connecticut department ad- 
jutant, having been re-elected after 
his successful first year in that office 
for the three years following, the first 
time in Legion history that an official 
has been chosen for more than a single 
year. Mr. Bannigan is a native of 
Utica, N. Y., and was a newspaper 
man in his home town before leaving 
for Hartford, Conn., to become New 
England tative for a tobacco 
concern. ¢ was identified with well- 
known tobacco houses for the next 
few years, later embarking in business 
for himself and conducting a chain of 
stores it Connecticut. Of 
recent years he has centralized his 
business in Hartford. Not the least 


equipment—he was chosen supervisor 
of a clubhouse for ex-service men 
opened by the city of Hartford. 
As head of the state legislative com- 


created for needy ex-service men and 
their dependents by the State. 








bring delegations for this march, and 
with them will come scores of bands. 
But all during the convention there will 
be special attractions and unusual 
events. One of these will be a flying 
exhibition and reunion of aviators. 
Planes are to be sent from factories 
both in the United States and Canada; 
the Army Air Service is to send 
several squadrons, and former Air Serv- 
ice men now having their own planes 
are expected to fly to Kansas City in 
them. Stunt flying, parachute jump- 
ing, changing from plane to plane in 
flight and climbing from a speeding 
auto to an airplane will be on the pro- 
gram. The main air event will be a 
Derby in which planes of all classes will 
be entered. Cash prizes and loving 
cups will be awarded the winners of all 
events. 

The War Department will have an 
exhibit which will include many of the 
devices the Army expected to get in 
France but which were not completed 
until after the Armistice, such as body 
armor, new types of helmets, gas masks 
and uniforms. The exhibit will be col- 
lected from arsenals throughout the 
country and is expected to be one of 
the largest ever assembled by the War 
cages for public exhibition. 

rover-Metzger Post of Kansas City, 
composed entirely of stuckyards men, 
will conduct a rodeo one day during the 
convention. In the fancy riding and 
roping of steers, they will be assisted 
by the delegation from Montana. Legion 
posts of Denver, 
Colo., have leased a 
theater for the first 
night of the conven- 
tion and will put on a 
musical show for the 
visitors. 

The convention com 
mittee announces that 
responses to _ invita- 
tions it has issued in- 
dicate that there will 
be present during the 
convention the largest 
gathering of distin- 
guished public men of 
the United States and 


European _ countries 
ever assembled in this 
country. President 


Harding has accepted 
an invitation to at- 
tend. Other notables 
expected include Gen- 
eral Pershing, Mar- 
shal Foch and Rear 
Admiral Sir David 
Beatty of England. 
Belgium, Italy and 
Canada also are ex- 
pected to send repre- 
sentatives. The Amer- 
ican soldiers who 
won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor 
have been invited to 
attend the convention 
at the expense of 
Kansas City, and it is 
hoped to have almost 
fifty of them march. 


(e) Bachrach : i 
ing in the parade. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEERLy 


Here and There in The Legion 





For Overseas Graves 

h ORE than $36,000 was the Legion’s 

contribution this year to the fund 
for the decoration of A. E. F. graves under 
the direction of Paris Post. At this writ- 
ing a few more small contributions are 
still to come in, but these will not be 
large enough to add materially to the total. 
They will, however, have a_ significance 
higher than their dollars-and-cents value, 
for in practically all cases they will repre- 
sent the contributions of foreign — 
rom 


ments, most of them farther 
America than America is from France. 
Hawaii’s contribution, for instance, will 


have traveled a good ten thousand miles 
before it reaches France. The Department 
of Japan’s contribution will have to go 
more than half way around the world, as 
will that of the Philippine Islands; Chile’s 
will have to go as far, but it will turn a 
a corner on the way. 

Thirty-three departments exceeded their 
allotted quotas for the Memorial Day fund 
as follows: Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Khode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, Mexico, Panama, 
Cuba. 

Iowa and Pennsylvania led the field in 
total contributions, the former contributing 
$2,895.37 to the fund and the latter 
$2,847.59. Three other States were in 
the two thousand dollar class: Illinois with 
$2,588.24, Ohio with $2,573.40 and Kansas 
with $2,065.99. States contributing more 
than $1,000 and less than $2,000 to the fund 
were: 


| ei cekdeesesued $1,838.90 
cn ntadecaeesoeedsvees 1,787.43 
Pe EE “adccepncasecesoose 1,700.95 
DED. cc tackbeied @o-000uleiee 1,373.83 
Ce 1,354.00 
DEINE. oc nas s sseseece 1,131.90 


Worthy of especial mention also is Okla- 
homa, which missed the thousand dollar 
class by just $1.54—her contribution was 
$998.46. 


A resolution from your post to your 
senators and representatives telling them 
your attitude toward Legion legislation 
may make the difference between a yes and 
a no vote. 


A Legion Summer Camp 


CHANCE for a summer vacation at 
the seashore for a nominal cost is 
offered to all members of the Legion and 
ex-service men by Chatham County Post 
of Savannah, Ga., whose latest enterprise 
has taken the form of opening a camp at 
the nearby beach of Tybee Island. Regu- 
lation army tents, fitted with wooden 
floors, have been set up and cots provided. 
The cost to guests is seventy-five cents a 
day per man, or $5 a week for quarters, 
and meals are available at reasonable 
rices at nearby restaurants and hotels. 
ancing, fishing, tennis, baseball and 
canoeing are the vacation pleasures af- 
forded at the beach. 


Good for the Circulation 


— enlistment of the newspapers in aid 
of the Legion has been carried out, in 
the Department of Illinois, along novel 
lines which have been the means of pro- 
viding scores of jobless ex-service men with 
an opportunity to make money, and at the 
same time has put cash in the unemploy- 
ment fund which the Legion maintains. 

The Department of [Illinois arranged 
with two big Chicago newspapers for out- 
of-work veterans to canvass for subscrip- 


tions. Three dollars a day was paid to 
each solicitor and for all subscriptions 
obtained over six the ex-service man re- 
ceived fifty cents each. Out of every sub- 
scription obtained by an ex-service solici- 
tor the Department of Illinois also re- 
ceived fifty cents for its unemployment 
fund, not in any way deducted from the 
solicitor’s commission. 

Not only did many veterans succeed in 
making both ends meet on the soliciting 
work the Legion secured for them, but a 
number of solicitors did so well that the 
newspapers gave them regular jobs. A 
printed Legion appeal for positions for ex- 
service men was distributed by the solicitors 
as they went their rounds and uncovered 
a number of jobs. 


A Hero in Bergdoll’s Shoes 


HE memory of the man into whose 

hands was placed the rifle that Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll refused to bear, and 
who fell in battle overseas, will be honored 
by Overbrook (Pa.) Post with a fitting 
memorial. When Bergdoll failed to appear 
before his local draft board the next num- 
bers on the list were called. The first man 
to be accepted was assigned to the 
engineers and survived the war. The sec- 
ond, Russell C. Gross, of Philadelphia, 
entered the infantry in the 82nd Division 
and was killed in action in the Argonne, 
winning a citation for bravery in charging 
a machine gun nest. 

Overbrook Post intends now to change 
its name to Russell C. Gross Post and to 
build a community house that will bear 
the name of the dead hero and will 
memorialize the soldier and sailor dead of 
that section of Philadelphia. The com- 
munity house is to be endowed in order 
that it may embody the spirit of American 
patriotism beyond the lifetime of the 
Legion, as well as perpetuating the con- 
tempt of all fighting men for the arch 
slacker. 

It- was through an investigation con- 
ducted by Overbrook Post that the fact 
was determined that Gross was the first 
man to die in battle after being called 
ahead of his turn by the defection of 


Bergdoll. 


Making Spotless Town 
EFORE the formation of an American 
Legion Post in Bigheart, Okla., no 

effort was made to govern the physical 
welfare of the little oil city. Streets and 
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Shrev: port (La.) Times 
How Long, O Lord, How Long! 


alleys were covered with refuse, gutters 
were filled with rubbish, and water holes 
defaced the thoroughfares. Bigheart, jt 
was determined by the Legionnaires of 
Wenster-Schrack Post, must be “deloused” 
and with this end in view every member 
of the post went to work with a vim. 

In less than ten days every street and 
alley had been cleared of refuse. Recep. 
tacles for waste paper have been placed 
along the main street at 100-foot intervals 
and, together with the rubbish barrels jp 
the alleys, are emptied by the Legion’s 
K. P. detail each Saturday and their con. 
tents burned outside the town. 

The main street is now a. sightly 
thoroughfare with a _ concrete, electric. 
lighted guidepost at every crossing, and 
is graded from the center to the edges 
so that water holes no more form apon tt, 
The infant mortality rate in a cleaner 
Bigheart decreased from 80 to 90 ing 
month to eight or nine. 
men have been vigorous in their praises 
of the clean-up, and the medical profession 
of the county also has added its com. 
mendacion. 


You won't enjoy your vacation unless 
you get that buddy before you go—or be. 
fore you come back. 


Advertising the Jobless 


HE task of bringing the buddy who is 

out of a job in touch with the man who 
has a job to offer is handled by Henry H. 
Houston, 2nd, Post, of Germantown, Pa, 
through its official publication, The Liaisor. 
In each issue The Liaison carries a column 
conducted by the post welfare officer which 
presents a list of situations wanted, to- 
gether with the qualifications of the appli- 
cants. Employers among the membership 
are asked to call on the welfare officer for 
applicants whenever they have any kind of 
an opening to be filled. The results ob- 
tained through employment columns which 
are a feature in a number of Legion pub- 
lications so far have been distinctly en- 
couraging. 


Display the Flag 


Two resolutions aimed to strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism in the com- 
munity have been passed by James P. 
Hawley Post of Neenah, Wis. In one reso- 
lution it was urged that the citizens dis- 
play the American flag on their homes and 
places of business, not only on the Fourth 
of July but on every national holiday, and 
in such a manner that the flag may wave 
“and inspire all with the spirit of 10 
percent Americanism.” The second resolu- 
tion asked the Board of Education to re 
name the ward schools of the city after 
American patriots, such as Washington and 
Lincoln. 


As long as mountains endure the name 
of the late National Commander Frederick 
W. Galbraith, Jr., will be remembered i 
the Department of Georgia, for at Camp 
Benning one of the most prominent hills 
on the reservation has been named & 
him. The decision was made by a board 
of officers charged with naming all the 
prominent natural features within the 
camp boundaries. 


The release of Capt. Emmett Kilpatrict 
of Uniontown, Ala., from the Bolsheviki 
still is being sought, the latest move 
induce the United States Government to 
obtain freedom for him originating ¥ 
the Department of Poland of The Americat 
Legion. The execulive committee of 
Department of Alabama some months ag? 
called upon President Wilson to d 
the release of Captain Kilpatrick, who wa 
captured in the Crimea while doing 
Cross work. 


Local business . 
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From Café to Chateau 


(Continued from page 8) 


aires during A. E. F. occupation. Far 
from it. Even in Paris, that centre of 
jollification and gay taxis, many of the 
hotels where American officers and sol- 
diers were wont to stop, during the hours | 
of treasured furloughs, have changed 
hands. The old owners? Ah, they’ve 
retired. Others, more conservative, 
still are in evidence at their accus- 
tomed desks. But they are in a differ- 
ent status now. Their fat balance in 
the bank has given them an independ- 
ence they never knew before. 

These same hotels have been reno- 
vated and re-decorated until they shine 
out conspicuously on their little side 
streets. I have particularly in mind 
one third-class hotel on Rue Ste. Anne, 
not far from the Hotel Ste. Anne, where 
all Americans in military service regis- 
tered on arriving in Paris. This house, 
liberally patronized by both resident 
and visiting soldiers, made vast sums 
in 1917 | 718. Now the proprietor, 
while continuing to own the hotel, is 
comfortably enough placed to be able 
to forget it occasionally. He and his | 
family spend much time travelling. A | 
small fortune in francs that came from 
buddy’s jeans has been pense in re- 
painting and refinishing the house. 

And down St. Nazaire way, it was 
the same story. In Nantes, where 
there were not so many Yanks, it was 
the hotels made the most money. In 
Savaney, the keepers of cafes near the 
site of the great A. E. F. hospital group 
are now looked up to with respect by 
the villagers. 

And as to St. Nazaire, itself? Con- 
ditions are even more interesting there. 
For the newly-rich hotel owners have 
not ceased operations. Few of those 
who were made wealthy by the advent 
of the Americans, have retired. The | 
principal sign of their better fortunes 
lies, as in Paris, in the handsome 
appearance of their hostelries today. 
Then, too, Madame goes to Paris occa- 
sionally. (Paris was as far away as 
New York to Madame before 1917). 
These cafes are now patronized by 
throngs of Yankee tourists. 

Let it not be supposed from this 
tecord of sudden wealth, due to Yank 
generosity, that these cafe-keepers and 

owners were, as a class, profiteers. 
True, much of that was done. But, 
then, on the other hand, thousands of 
Americans will testify to instances of 
generosity on the part of Madame, her- 
self. I know personally that a certain 
genial Frenchwoman in Chaumont lost 
nds of francs in “bad debts.” 
Familiar with the hazards of war as 
were, they usually were willing to 

ce SP pepenant rather than let 
buddy with his uncertain fate go sup- 
Petless. And, with his memories of 
nt hours spent in the warmth and 
comfort of these cheery wayside inns, 
ex-Overseas man will be prone to 
grudge them neither their nice car nor 
their fat bank account. Madame, in 
®0d-heartedness and sympathy, gave 
& much as she got. Many Yanks are 
indebted to her for chasing away the 
blues in grim hours. So it’s a safe bet 
whether Madame is spending her 
A. E. F. franes on the gaming-tables 
at Nice, or in the fashionable shops at 
the men whose patronage brought 
Wealth would say, could they but 
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WAS a proud driver of a 1913 Harley- 
Davidson before the war, and drove 
i a 1917 H-D for over 25,000 miles in 
| France, Belgium and Germany. | 
{ won a Blue Ribbon at Neuweid Germany, 
with my army Harley-Davidson, over 25 
competitors. If anyone doubts what a 
Harley-Davidson really is, refer them to 
| some of us A. E. F. boys. 

WM. T. FELLOWS ; 

150 West Second Street Niles, Ohio 


! 
| 
Last Sunday I| rode 74 miles (tandem) 
over the famous Arizona Apache Trail 
and used just one gallon of gas. Of 
| course there was lots of coasting, but also 
lots of hills. Hills make no difference to 
a Harley-Davidson. 


C. L. WALKER 


Box 786 Globe, Ariz. 


} Before I entered the service I was a 
| member of the El Paso, Texas, police 
force as motorcycle officer. I stuck to 
my Harley-Davidson like glue, as I had 
to ride 8 hours per day and every day in 
I never tired of the H-D as I 


the week. 


For work or sport, you can’t beat a Harley-Davidson, Buddies. 
50 miles for a dollar—gas, oil and tires—is mighty cheap transportation. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration, or write for literature. 


mK KKK KKK 


did other machines. After I entered the 
service, | went to San Antonio, Texas, 
where I was assigned to M. P. duty, and 
was fortunate enough to get a td wor 
Davidson. 

M. C. PHILLIPS 
13 Hammond Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


I am a rural mail carrier out of here. 
Last season | used an automobile to carry 
mail but found it too expensive. I have 
decided to try a Harley-Davidson with 
side-car and Seve two other carriers in 
the same notion. 


W. C. STRUCK 


Fairmont, Minn. 


I have been a rider of the Harley- 
Davidson for the past four years and like 
it very much. I also rode one in France 
for two years. I took it over with me 
and brought it back. Let me know if 
you have a territory open for an agent 
out this way. 


EUGENE MORTENSEN 
Ocean Avenue, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 


And 





Attractive dealer p 
| | territory. 


: 





see her now—“Go to it, and good luck!” 


| 
| “Worlds 


i 
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If interested, 


ition for igned 

address Desk A.2. 

| Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
| Dept. 9, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harley-Davidson 
Rampion Motorcycle 
The Motorcycle You Know 
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This Book Free 


“Success in Music and How 

; *? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 


ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
hand or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
eatest bands and solo 


. Send postcard for free 
and detail of free trial plan. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
703 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
High -Grade Band and Orchestra 
Instruments. 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Special Summer Offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Or- 
gan, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, 
Cello, Singing, etc. You pay only for music and postage 
—which is small. No extras. Beginners or advanced 
pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. Twenty-two years’ 
success. Startatonce. Send for special summer offer and 
free booklet by return mail. Address U. S. School of 
Music, 1987 Brunswick Building, New York City 
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DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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20th ENGINEERS 


“The Book of the Twentieth Engineers” cloth 
bound, 220 pages, 140 illustrations... Every 
unit's story complete. Written and published 
by a staff composed of members of every 
Forestry unit. $3.00 postpaid. 


Twentieth Engrs. Publ. Assn. 
743 Greenwood Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEELY 











THE WOMEN’S 


AUXILIARY 








The 


ree ct 
Women’s 


purpose of this department is to 
the national activities of the 
Auvriliary and to convey sugges- 
tions and ideas between units. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Miss Pauline 
Curnick, National Executive Secretary, 
Women’s Auxiliary, National Headquarters, 
The American Legion, Meridian Life Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana, who also will 
answer questions pertaining to the 
Aurviliary. 


Ohio Out for 100 Percent 

j JOMEN’S Auxiliary units are being or- 

ganized rapidly in Ohio. Of the 510 
Legion posts, over 120 at this writing have 
Auxiliaries and, following the slogan of 
other States, Ohio intends to contrive an 
alliance with the eligibles—mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters—for an Auxiliary 
unit for every post. 

“No bachelor posts wanted!” This is 
the edict of Hugh K. Martin, Department 
Adjutant. This does not mean that bache- 
lor posts are to drop out, but it does mean 
that as soon as possible they are to get 
their Auxiliary units. 

“The posts that have Auxiliary units 
are to be commended. But why have 
the rest of the posts failed to organize 
units?” the adjutant wants to know. “They 
should realize that the mothers, sisters, 
wives and daughters of the members of 
the Legion and of those who died in service 
have the real welfare of the ex-service 
men at heart. They should realize that 
women are now voters and that their votes 
will be just as effective as those of the 
men. They should realize that the way to 
make them effective is through organiza- 
tion, and that the men and women who 
have the same interests as regards the ex- 
service men should work together through 
cooperating organizations. 

“‘The American Legion recognizes an 
auxiliary organization to be known as the 
Women’s Auxiliary of The American 
Legion.’ No other women’s organization 
is officially recognized. Any such women’s 
organizations are independent and wholly 
apart from The American Legion. The 
Legion has no quarrel to pick with them. 
There is absolutely nothing to prevent an 
eligible woman from being a member of 
such other organizations as well as a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Auxiliary. But there 
is nothing so effective as a union of The 
American Legion and the Women’s Auxil- 
jary as coordinate organizations in the com- 
munity, state and nation, fighting to reach 
a mutual goal. 

“So if your post is one of these bachelor 
posts, by all means get busy and get busy 
quick and organize your Auxiliary unit; 
for no bachelor posts are wanted in Ohio.” 


It is your Congressman’s business to 
represent the sentiment of his and your 
community. Let him know your senti- 
ments on the Legion’s legislative program. 


Activities for the week, reports the 
Auxiliary of Fort Orange Post of Albany, 
N. Y., included the investigation of three 
soldiers’ families, purchase of a stock of 
groceries and meat for one family, col- 
lection of clothes for a mother and child, 
visits to local hospitals where soldiers are 
being treated and an automobile outing 
for the disabled. Fort Orange Post Auxil- 
iary and the Auxiliary of Capitol City 
Post of Albany sold 24,000 poppies for 
Memorial Day this year, realizing $2400. 


The Auxiliary units of the Department of 
Texas are bending every effort to co- 
operate with Legion posts throughout the 
State in working for the success of the 
drive for $350,000 for the completion of 
the American Legion Memorial Hospital at 
Kerrville. 


The following report is a sample of the 
hospital work being done by the Women’s 


Auxiliary in Kansas: “The Women’s Auyilj. 
ary at Wichita was very busy during the 
month of May. We made 117 individual} 
calls, distributed flowers on Mother's Day 


furnished home-made cake, smokes, maga. 
zines and books in the hospitals, and thread 
and needles, that the men might mend 


On Memorial Day we made 
and on the birthdays 


their clothes. 
68 telephone calls, 


of the boys we send them boxes of 
candy.” 
What a Women’s Auxiliary of fifteen 


members in a town of 700 population can 
demonstrated by the 


do was Women’s 
Auxiliary to Jasper, Minn. Post. Qp 
Memorial Day, the members raised $109, 


which went to the State Department to pro. 
vide comforts for sick and Hisabled soldiers, 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Depart. 
ment of Florida perfected its state organi. 
zation in Orlando, when its convention wa 
held in connection with the annual reunion 
of ex-service men and the third annual cop. 
vention of the Department of Florids 
Women from all over the State wer 
present, and plans were laid for intensive 
organization. 


Cigarettes, frankfurters, candy, cakes 
and even a clairvoyant helped to fill the 
coffers of the Women’s Auxiliary at 
Tacony, Pa., at the first annual bazaar of 
William D. Oxley Post. Due largely to the 
efforts of the women, it was decided to 
make the bazaar an annual affair. 


More than tripling its membership, the 
Women’s Auxiliary at Murray, Ky, re 
cently made a splendid record during a 
membership drive. It also raised $50 and 
paid the rent for the Legion clubrooms, 


At a recent dance given by the Women’ 
Auxiliary of the Legion post, at Lakewood, 
N. J., more than $400 was cleared fora 
memorial fund. 


Tickets for baseball games and for 
motion picture shows will be provided by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Rock Island, IL 
Post, to disabled men in local hospitals who 
are able to attend. 


Men who are discharged from hospitals 
need a friend and they need a home until 
they can adjust themselves to the new life 
and obtain a job, ard it is the purpose of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Minnesota that 
they shall have both. Dr. Helen Hughes 
Hielscher, President of the Women’s Auxi- 
iary of the Department of Minnesota 
believes that each of the more than 20 
units can raise $100 toward the sup 
port of a home where the men can haw 
proper food, surroundings, and companion 
ship until they are strong again physically 
and mentally. 


Seven hundred men and women attended 
the meeting at which the Women’s Auxiliaty 
to San Jose (Calif.) Post No. 89 was or 
ganized. 


Thirty boxes of almond chocolate bars, 
240 pounds of home made candy done 
in 175 attfaciive boxes, and 89 dozen 
cookies represent the recent contribution 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of George & 
Luckey Post of Vinton, Ia., to disabled men 
in Knoxville Hospital. 


With a unit of but 55 members, the 
Women’s Auxiliary of Kingman, Kans, #8 
backing the local Legion Post in its cam 
paign for a community house. The re 
is that $1,300 has been raised. Auxiliary 
members volunteer iin the role of matron 
and are in constant attendance at the 
rooms. 


Members of the Women’s Auxiliary ® 
Oregon have formed a_ temporary 
organization which will seek to doubl ble the 
number of units and the membership. 
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‘‘An American to Be Proud Of ’’ 


The Tribute of the Nation’s Newspapers 
to the Memory of Commander Galbraith 


The sorrow that swept the nation at the 
death of the late National Commander 
Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., was voiced by 
the press in such representative passages 
as the following: 

T is not too much to say that in his brief 
Facruien as National Commander of The 
Americen Legion Colonel Galbraith was an 
inspiration to his countrymen. He had a 

and captivating eloquence. Much 
that he said about Americanization, the 
duty of the citizen, the fidelity of the 
soldier, would bear quoting. No man was 
more loyal to our Allies in the war. He 
despised the slacker, he had a contempt for 
the hyphenated. An American to be proud 
of was Frederick W. Galbraith—New York 
Times. 

“Colonel, I’d like to slip home and feed 
my pet dog. I just called up and the folks 
are all away. I know that poor Bill is 
hungry.” This appeal was made to Colonel 
Galbraith one evening by a private in his 
regiment when it was encamped at Sharon- 
ville. “Sure you can go,” the Colonel said. 
“It sounds like a new excuse to me but I 
believe you. In fact, I'll help you get to 
town.” He called a chauffeur and had the 
private driven to his home.—Cincinnati 
(0.) Times Star. 

No single sentence can better express the 
life, belief and gospel of service of Fred- 
erick W. Galbraith, Jr., than his words 
uttered at the Boston City Club last year: 
“One America for Americans. Let the rest 
get out!"—Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 


Pages could be devoted to his sterling 
qualities—how he made it his business to 
help needy veterans, his justice in arbi- 
trating intra-Legion controversies, his ad- 
miration for men of achievement—all are 
matters of record. But, were he given the 
choice, he would ask no songs of praise. 
His is a simple epitaph: “A soldier and a 
man.”—F. J. P., Jr., in the New York 
Tribune. 

The death of Col. F. W. Galbraith was a 
loss to the nation as well as to The 
American Legion, which he headed so ably. 
Immediately upon his election as head of The 
American Legion last fall, he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the fight for justice to 
the disabled soldiers. Fate decreed that 
The American Legion’s commander was not 
to live to see the full fruition of the work 
to which he had dedicated himself. But his 
example of unselfish devotion to a noble 
cause will be the inspiration to others to 
carry on and finish the task.—St. Paul 
(Minn.) Daily News. 

Had he had a choice in the matter 
Colonel Galbraith would have sought to 
stay the hand of death. He was a fighter, 
and the good fight, affecting half a million 
men, crippled, sick, wrecked in body or 
mind by war, had only begun. His lieuten- 
ants who loved him will take up the battle 
where he fell—New York Evening Post. 

The Legion will mourn but it will not 
pause. It is an attribute of the society of 
soldiers of the World War that it com- 
mands leadership, in place of being de- 
Pendent upon it. The ideals of the Legion 
are pitched on so _ a plane, the memo- 
tes and services of its members so dis- 
tinguished, that no accident or death can 
My its progress. There will be another 
to fill the shoes of Galbraith and fill them 
well. Yet the members of the Legion and 
the citizens of the nation can scarce feel 
anything save deep regret that the life of 
this servant of the nation in war and in 
peace was called to an untimely end.— 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 


In the loss of their commander and leader 
the members of The American Legion will 
ve the sincere sympathy of the American 
People generally, who will also feel that 
country has lost a most worthy and 


representative citizen. Yet Colonel Gal- 
braith left a record that should be an in- 
spiration to all other sincere and patriotic 
citizens, admonishing them to face their 
duties and do their bit unflinchingly.—-Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) Northwestern. 

Colonel Galbraith was, above all, an 
American. He was a man of big heart, big 
brain, courage and ideals, a fitting one to 
stand as the head of that body which 
keeps alive the spirit of the great crusade. 
—-Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 

His death came to him as it might have 
occurred in warfare, unexpectedly, without 
warning, but prepared, as one who has all 
his life fulfilled his duty. His loss is the 
country’s loss—Dayton (O.) Journal. 


Colonel Galbraith was not merely a vocal 
patriot. He served his country in fact, as 
well as by word of mouth. He was a force- 
ful personality, a fine type of the enthusi- 
astic and intelligent American. The work 
he was engaged in when death overtook him 
must be continued. It goes without saying 
that The American Legion will carry on.— 
Akron (O.) Times. 

Mr. LINEBERGER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to use a portion of the time 
allotted to me voicing an expression of 
grief and sorrow concerning the late Col. 
Frederick W. Galbraith, whose untimely 
death was announced in the morning’s 
press: 

“Whereas, Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, 
National Commander of The American 
Legion, a valiant and distinguished soldier 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
the World War, met an untimely and tragic 
death on June 9, 1921; therefore, the mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives, re- | 


flecting the sentiment of the American 
people, hereby express the sorrow of the 
nation at the loss of this courageous 
soldier and exemplary citizen, whose life, 
character and services will be an inspira- 
tion to every American patriot and a 
lasting heritage to the bereaved family.” 
am sure that these sentiments are 
voiced by every member of this House 
where the unalloyed Americanism and fine 
traits of character of the late Colonel Gal- 
braith were so well known and thoroughly 
appreciated.—Congressional Record. 


We have no hesitation in classing Fred- 
erick W. Galbraith as a fine type of the 
middle-aged American patriot, as fine a 
type as the war developed. Beyond forty 
the average man ought not to enter a foot- 
ball game, to say nothing of a military 
campaign in the field, according to physi- 
cians. He laughed at such limitations. 
His death is a grave loss to The American 
Legion, in which the peace spirit of law 
abidance and ordered liberty had no 
stronger protagonist.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle. 


“The Fighting Colonel,” as The Ameri- 
can Legion commander was known among 
fellow officers and men who served in his 
regiment in France, died in the service, for 
he was on a business journey for the war 
veterans’ organization when the fatal acci- 
dent occurred.—Kast Liverpool (0.) Re- 
view. 

O “Fighting Colonel of the Fighting First,” 
Your splendid, energetic soul has burst 
Life’s shell; and in one moment you have 
passed, 
Beyond the fighting world, to Peace at last. 
* * * 
You bore the torch that our dull eyes might 


see 

The straight, clear path of duty we must 
tread. 

God grant that we be faithful now you're 


dead, 
And follow where vou lead us—to the end! 
Caroline R. Bispham in the N. Y. Tim 
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Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthatelim!- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 


Rim Cat and enables us to sell 
our tires under 2 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-U nited Tire Co. 
. 200 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















‘Farm With 300 Apple Trees 
Horse, Crops, 6 Cows and 


| Heifers, vehicles, implements, dairy utensils, tools, 
| ete. thrown in; paemness and prosperity yours in delight- 
| ful section big fruit farms; 112 acres on good road, 1% 
miles village, advantages; machine-worked flelds; spring- 
watered pasture; abundance wood, timber; fine orchard 
300 apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, etc.; good 6- 
room house, magnificent outlook; 50-ft. basement barn, 


2 poultry houses, ice house, etc. To-settle owner's 
affairs all only $2800 easy terms. See page 9 Illus. Cata- 
log 1100 Bargains, FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 P.B., Nassau 8t.. New York City. 








OF SERVICE 


Our new Catalog, fully illustrated, free upon re- 
quest. Agents wanted in each Locality. Sterling 
$2.50. 10K Gold $7.50. 14K Gold $10.00. 


C. K. GROUSE co. 131 Bruce Avenve 


North Attleboro, Mass. 


PATENT-SENSE 
“dhe Book for Inventors 1 Mis? 
I, Washington. DG 





Lacty fLAcEe, Dept. 
Established 1869 











RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year 
Steady life-time job. Common education suf- 
ficient. Preference given ex-service men. No 
° “nnil’ necessary. 
‘e ail co-pon for 




















Patterson Civil Service School % (siaioe “ALW." 

ROCHESTER, WN. Y. *% #PATTERSON 
Sirs: Send me without charge your % Sten 
Catalog “ALW," describing this © 


SCHOOL 





and other fine’ U.S. Government % 

posttions *% Reches- 
% ter, NY. 
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An Army of the United States 


STEAMSHIPS 








AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 


Key number in parenthesis following ship's name | 


indicates nam-, address and telephone of steamship 
company in list at bottom of this column. 
EUROPE 
Plymouth, Boulogne, London. 
From New Yoik 
July 12—Old N. State (159). Aug. 2—Pan. State 


(159). Aug. 16—Old N. State (159). Sept. 6— 
Pan. State (159). Sept. 20—Old N. State (159). 


Bremen and Danzig. 
From New York 
July 28—Poto- 


July 23—Prin. Matoika (159). 
mac (159). Aug. 30—Hudson (159). Sept. 7— 
Prin. Matoika (159). Sept. 14—Potomac (159). 
Oct. 20—Potomac (159). Oct. 15—Hudson (159). 


Naples and Genoa. 
From New York and Boston 
Aug. 13—Pocahontas (159). Sept. 24—Pocahon- 
tas (159). 


Ply mouth-Cherbourg and Bremen. 

From New York 

Washington (159). July 23 — 
America (159). Aug. 24—America (159). Aug. 27 
—G. Washington (159). Sept. 24—G Washington 
(159). Sept. 28—America (159). 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Bio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Alres. 
From New York 
July 20—Amer. Legion (91). 
FAR EAST 
Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta. 
From San Francisco 
July 14—Granite State (105). Aug. 13—Creole 
State (105). 


Yokohama, 
Manila. 


July 30 — G. 


Kobe, Hongkong, 


From Seattle 
July 9—Slilver State (1). Aug. 27—Wenatchee 
(1). July 30—-Keystone State (1). 


Shanghal. 


From San Francisco 
July 23—Empire State (105). Aug. 6—Golden 
State (105). 
COASTWISE AND HAWAIE 


Port Los Angeles, San Francisco and Hawaltan 
slands. 
From Baltimore 


July 16—Hawkeye State (80). 





7 State Street, N. 
cl. Bowling Green, 5625. 

L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
91 Munson Steamship Line. 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 3300. 
105 Pacifie Mall S. S. Co. 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 

Teil. Bowling Green, 4630. 

621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


159 U. S. Mall S. S. Co., Ine. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 1200. 
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Washington, D 











(Continued from page 10) 


Guard was primarily a local organiza- 
tion loosely connected with the Federal 
Government. In other States the local 
character of the Guard came to be re- 
garded as secondary and the primary 
function that of being the second line 
of defense of the Federal Government. 

The Congress had never legislated in 
such a way as to enable guardsmen to 
know their exact status and the duties 
expected of them. There was much 
friction between the Guard and the 
Regulars. The former strongly in- 
clined to the belief that the Regulars 
were jealous of their rivalry and de- 
sirous of keeping them down, the latter 
often contending that the Guard was 
inefficient and could not be made 
efficient. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
rights and wrongs of this long con- 
troversy. That it existed, to the great 
detriment of the national defense, 
cannot be denied. The World War 
jolted everybody concerned pretty 
severely and cleared the minds of a 
great many people as to what the 
Guard should be. There has come 
about among the Regulars a change of 
sentiment with respect to the Guard 
and to-day we find all the progressive 
officers in the Regular establishment 
anxious to build up the Guard into a 
great and effective force. 

And the guardsmen themselves, many 
of whom prior to the war did not 
possess the national viewpoint, now 
realize that the future of the Guard 
depends upon its being made into a 
truly national force, competent to join 
the Regulars and to be a part of the 
Army when a great war breaks out. 
The new law states this policy in Sec- 
tion 3, quoted above, and several other 
provisions contribute to the end sought. 

For example, Guard officers, for the 
first time, may hold commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and thereby be- 
come eligible for service with Regular 
troops in a status equal to that of 
Regular officers. They may also attend 
the Service Schools of the Regular 
establishment, such as Bennings, Riley, 
Knox, and the rest, and there take 
short courses of instruction and become 
tkeroughly trained in the latest 
tactical developments of the combat 
arms. 

Perhaps the most important pro- 
vision of this kind in the new law is 
that which admits a number of 
National Guard and Reserve officers to 
membership in the General Staff at 
Washington. Under this provision the 
Secretary of War selects from among 
Guard and Reserve officers, nominated 
by the governors of the States, those 
deemed best qualified for the work of 
the War Plans Division and _ the 
Operations Division of the General 
Staff. When one remembers that 
nearly all policies affecting the alloca- 
tion, organization and training of 
troops originate in the General Staff, 
cne can see how important it is to have 
officers representing the citizen element 
of the Army in intimate contact with 
the Regular officers engaged in General 
Staff studies. 

Already it is apparent that this 
arrangement is working with remark- 
able success, the Regular officer learn- 
ing more of the psychology of the 
citizen soldier and the Guard or Re- 
serve officer learning more of the work 


and plans of the Regular establishmey 
I am convinced that this feature of th 
new law is one of the most impo 
and goes far to bind all elements 
gether into one Army inspired by 
mutual understanding. 

The Guard as a whole is grow; 
steadily and healthily, confident at lag 
of its status, and fully aware of jt 
mission. At this writing it approg). 
mates 100,000 officers and men—a goo 
showing when one considers the short. 
ness of the period since the enactmey 
of the new legislation and the atmos. 
phere of relaxation and uncertainty 
which of necessity followed the signj 
of the Armistice. I am confident th 
Guard will continue to grow into, 
great and effective force—a_ competent 
companion in arms of the Regulars, 

The third, and by no means the leag 
important element of the Army pp 
vided for in the Army Reorganiy. 
tion Act, is the Organized Reserp 
The Congress really planted the seej 
for this organization when it author. 
ized, several years ago, the establish. 
ment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
At the time of the passage of the Re. 
organization Act something like 60,0) 
persons had accepted commissions jp 
the Reserve Corps, nearly all of then 
officers with valuable experience gainej 
in the World War. The authors of th 
new law were convinced that the oi 
law should be built up to its logical 
conclusion through the organization o 
a Reserve force composed of both 
officers and enlisted men—a fore 
capable of prompt mobilization and in. 
definite expansion in time of war. 

Referring again to Section 3 of th 
Act, we find that each corps area mus 
contain at least one division of th 
Organized Reserve, and in another 
section of the Act are found provision 
looking forward to the re-establishment 
and perpetuation of divisions, brigades 
end regiments which formed the Na 
tional Army during the last war. Th 
idea is that veterans of the late war, 
together with graduates of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, graduates of 
military schools and colleges and af 
the civilian military training camp 
(provided for in the Act) and forme 
soldiers of the Regulars and Guard wil 
be invited to help re-establish in ap 
propriate localities over the county 
the war-time regiments, brigades ani 
divisions. 

Of necessity, these units will fr 
some time to come be _ somewhat 
skeletonized, but at least they will form 
an effective nucleus for mobilization 
and expansion in case of great emer 
gency. Reserve officers, of whom We 
now have seventy or eighty thousand, 
will be assigned to the units of the 
Organized Reserves in or near We 
locality in which they reside. Ths 
will make it possible for every Reserv 
officer to know exactly what his du 
and mission are to be in time of wat 
and to take his place promptly wit 
his platoon, company, troop, battery 0 
regiment. 

It is confidently expected that th 
enlisted men in each unit will form? 
most important and effective nue 
of non-commissioned officers. | 
qualifications for membership in # 
enlisted ranks of the Reserves are to? 
fixed by the Secretary of War, but it® 
understood that he will follow the pl# 
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set forth above. The establishment of 
the Organized Reserves is the great 
experiment of the new law and one 
«hich will require the most careful and 
intimate study of local conditions, 
public sentiment and psychology. It is 
well to go slowly at first in order that 
srogress may be sure and achievement 
permanent. aie 

The War Plans Division of the Gen- 
crai Staff is now at work upon regula- 
tims governing this great citizen 
reserve force. The Guard and Reserve 
officers who are serving in this Division 
and who have had broad experience 
with the recruiting and training of 
citizen volunteers are lending their 
best efforts for the solution of the 
problem. 

A recent announcement of the Sec- 
retary of War tells us that General 
Pershing, upon assuming office as Chief 
of Staff, will devote much of his time 
and talents to the organization of this 
force, and to the National Guard as 
yell. Indeed, he and his own staff are 
to pay especial attention to the citizen 
element of the Army of the United 
States. No more fortunate selection 
could have been made by the Secretary, 
and the friends of the new law both in 
end out of the service look forward 
with confidence to the establishment of 
these citizen forces upon a sound, sure 
basis. 

The Organized Reserves under the 
new law may be called out for short 
annual periods of training but may be 
eslled into active service only in case 
of war declared by the Congress. In 
fact, this element is to be a great war 


reserve organized in time of peace into 
proper units of all branches of the 
service, somewhat skeletonized to be 
sure, but making it possible to mobilize 
the man-power of America in a short 
period of time, much shorter than that 
consumed when we declared war 
against Germany. No sensible man 
can deny that the establishment and 
maintenance of such a war-time re- 
serve can be accomplished economically 
in time of peace and will save months 


of delay, billions of dollars and not a 


few lives in time of war, 

The authors of the legislation had 
one great thought in mind—that the 
Army of the United States, composed 
of three elements, Regulars, National 
Guard and Organized Reserves, shall 
be indeed an army of the people, be- 
longing to the people, beloved and 
trusted by the people. 

Too long have the people regarded 
the Army as a thing apart, strange, 
remote and mysterious. From now on 
Americans, I am sure, will entertain 
a different opinion of the Army; for it 
is theirs, and with the guidance of the 


best brains, military and civil, they can | 


make of it what they will. As the 


knowledge of the new order spreads, | 


as the public comes to understand the 
democratic spirit in which it is con- 
ceived and the true economy with which 
it can be maintained, we shall at last 
possess an Army of the United States 
competent to defend the Republic 
against any conceivable combination of 
enemies. This very competency will go 
far, very far, toward the elimination 
of war. 


America Goes to Sea 
(Continued from page 6) 


and the sailing vessels and schooner 
barges had decreased to 747 vessels 
of 829,917 gross tons, making a grand 
total of 2,113 sea-going vessels of 
5,515,180 gross tons. This does not 
include seized enemy vessels, which at 
the end of the war aggregated 88 ves- 
sels of 562,005 gross tons, of which 
number eighty-one of 546,210 gross 
tons were steamers and seven of 
15,795 gross tons were’ sailing vessels. 

The total construction in the United 
States added to the merchant marine 
during the war 875 vessels of 2,941,845 
gross tons. The purchase from aliens 
of 233 vessels of 833,854 gross tons, 
the movement to the ocean from the 
Great Lakes of 66 steamers of 139,469 
gross tons, and miscellaneous additions 
amounting to 31 vessels of 39,219 gross 
tons are other sources of acquisition. 
The loss of 114 vessels of 322,214 gross 
tons by enemy action, of 278 vessels of 
405,400 gross tons, through sale to the 
United States Government, abandon- 
ment and other causes, accounts for 
the decrease. 

Today we are potentially the greatest 
marine power of the earth, for the 
feason that we possess the greatest 
shipbuilding instrumentalities. In 1917, 
when the United States determined to 

d@ ships on a scale never before 
attem in the history of the world, 
were available in this country 

only 61 shipyards, with 234 ways, in 
Whieh vessels of 3,500 deadweight tons 
and upward could be constructed. In 
November, 1918, when the armistice 
was signed, ship construction had been 
to a point where we had in- 

creased the shipyards to 223 and the 
number of ways had gone up to 1,099. 


How America’s shipping gained dur- 
ing the war and subsequently, while 
that of other nations decreased, is 
shown by the contrast between sinkings 
and seizures and new building. The 
following table, in gross tons (000’s 
omitted) covers the world, the Central 
Powers excepted: 


United Other 
United King- Coun- 
States dom tries World 
At outbreak of war.. 7,900 19,250 15,250 42,400 
War losses 900 9,000 5,100 15,000 
Gross reduction to 7,000 10,250 10,150 27,400 
Added by building... 3,400 4,800 2,500 10,700 
Added by seizures 500 700 #1,175 2,375 
Tonnage November 
11, 1918......... 10,900 15,750 13,825 40,475 
Added to April 1, 
1919 (net. estimate) 900 675 550 2,125 
1 age April 1,1919 11,800 16,425 14,375 42.600 
Gain or loss........ 3,900 2,825 875 200 


We now have more shipyards, more 
shipways and more shipworkers than 
any other country on the globe, Ameri- 
can engineers and American brains 
demonstrated during the war what 
they could do when the emergency de- 
manded speedy action, 

We are now confronted by an emer- 
gency equally as serious as any that 
has existed in the history of the coun- 
try. We are the superior merchandis- 
ing nation of the world. So far as 


our foreign opportunities are con- 
cerned, the trade is there. So far as 
our distributing mechanism is con- 


cerned, the ships are here—and we have 
the means of rapidly building others. 


| 
| 





What are we going to do with our | 


opportunities? 





Vacation Days 


Insure your pleasure 
for your vacation by 
buying something 


“SPALDIN( 


\ right start for a 
happy ending. 


+” 
' 





P) For Tennis, Golf, 
.¢ Base Ball — every 
P Athletic Sport— 








SPALDING 
IMPLEMENTS 


will give you the 
most satistaction. 


~ 


— 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Stores in all other principal cities 

















ND 
Cycle Company NY 
Mead Dept.M-166 ChicagGonider neents WY 
Send for a Complete Catalogue of 


MASONIC BOOKS 
Jewelry and Goods 


REDDING & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers 
Dept.A 200 Filth Avenue, New York 








Power Dependability 
Long Life 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 1921 
Branches in 17 cities 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D. Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
Wh and 
a “Evy yume woman shed knew 
-_£$1.00 “Gray young wile shoclé have 
POSTPAID What every parent should knew 


Mailed in 
plain wrapper 


AMERICAN PUB, CO., 789 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








Table contents & commendations on request 

















Wanted—Railway 


Mail Clerks | 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M-190, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
sample Railway Mail Clerk Examination 
Questions; (2) schedule sh +« Piaces 
spring examinations: (3) list of ¥ sor- 
eroment jobs now open 


NaMB..... 








$1600 First Year 
sors ere 
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The spirit of the 


American Doughboy 


Copyrighted 
E. M. VIQUESNEY, Sculptor 
Sa Ga 


Beautiful bronze metal 
statue 12 inches high 


This statue has 
been approved by 
the National Me- 
morial Commit- 
tee of The Am- 
erican Legion 
who pronounced it 
























Sent to you all 
charges pre 
paid — for only 


$G.00 





bronze tue 
is wanted in every 
American home and office 
as typifying the real 
American fighting spirit. 
MILLIONS WILL 
BE SOLD 
Special Offer to Agents, 
Canvassers, Service Men 
& Legion Posts. A great 
chance to make big 
money QUICK, in 
a clean legitimate 
way. Write or wire 
at once for further 
information and ter- 
ritory. 
A life size statue is 
to be erected t 
Centralia, Wash- 
ington. 
Address, THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
INTERNATIONAL OISTRIBUTORS 
AMERICUS, GEORGIA 











CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


( 






Sold on}Repurchase Basis 
Authorized Distributors of 30 courses 
Educational Books, New and Used 
At a substantial discount 
Send for FREE Catalog 
ECONOMY EDUCATOR SERVICE, Inc. 
1664 Broadway (Dept, 88); New York City 

















Initiate Your New Members 


Get *“‘The Cursed Court of Emperor Sin Sin,” a 
peppy burlesque Initiation written by a Legionnaire 
Clever, Comical lines and stunts will add life and in- 
terest to every meeting. In booklet form with notes on 
properties and costumes. Set of nine copies, one for 
each character sent postpaid for $3.00. Order now and 
initiate ‘em next meeting. 

H. C. VERMILYEA 
109 James St., 


SCHNOTERS 
USPENSORIES 


eae 

Sng Leaders For 51 Years 
ea: s Perfect in every way, 
quality, fit and wear. 
é ; Low price. Used in hos- 
pitals; prescribed by medical authorities. 
If vour druggist does not carry Schnoter’s 
—accept no substitutes. Order direct $1.00. 

Booklet of other styles sent upon request 


J. G@. SCHNOTER COQ. 


Midland Park (Dept. T.) New Jersey 


"ea Money Order or Check sent 
promptly will bring you an 


ADJUSTABLE 
BACK BINDER 


FOR 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
holding 52 issues. 


Full Book Cloth (Red) st $1.75 each—Postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (Black) $2.25 each—Postpaid 


with THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY embossed in gilt 
on cover. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 











WEEKLY 


Binder Department 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43d St. NEW YORE 





Beating Broadways 


(Continued from page 8) 


already happened in New York, for ex- 
ample, where boxing has been resumed 


|and where, for the first time in many 




















per Sunday baseball has become law- 
ul. 

As for the country’s sentiments on 
the prohibition of tobacco, the smokers 
have considerable cause to rejoice. 
Though Utah last month put into effect 
a new anti-cigarette law, four other 
States which have tried this kind of 
legislation and found it unpopular 
have within the year re- 
pealed their anti-ciga- 
rette laws. Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee and Idaho 
have dropped out of the 
ranks, and Kansas, too, 
is reported to be consider- 
ing similar action. Utah 
soon may find no com- 
pany but that of North 
Dakota; and both of 
these States are small in 
population—North Da- 
kota ranks thirty-sixth 
in the 1920 line-up, and 
Utah stands fortieth. 








DQUARTERS BULLETINS | 






THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Into Main Streets 


But I also hasten to add that I qd 
not for a moment believe that the Vol. 
stead Law will be among the prohibj. 
tions that will be much affected. As 
a cold and impartial observer, I see the 
dry law gaining generally in enforce. 
ment. Everywhere the saloons ar 
dying of attrition, the “gilded cabarets” 
going into bankruptcy, and “night life” 
steadily on the wane. The “Great 
White Ways” of our land are becoming 
liker every day in sobriety unto Main 
Street of Gopher Prairie 
—though their bright. 
ness waxes if you judge 
it merely by lights 
their gaiety grows every 
night less Parisian, 
With orange drink 
stands supplanting bars, 
movie houses luring at. 
tendance away from the 
theatres, popular price 
restaurants — succeeding 
the cabaret shows, oy 
Broadways are all ing 
fair way to becoming 
Main Streets. 
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Sussect: MetHop oF HANDLING DEFLINQUENT 
Posts—ORGANIZATION No, 7. 

For the special information of the Statistica 
Section of the Organization Division of Na- 
tional Headquarters, department adjutants are 
respectfully requested to furnish this office 
with lists of those posts, by name, number and 


| joeation, not having paid any memberships for 


the current year, including those posts falling 
below the minimum requirement of fifteen 
members. 

As a means of reaching further conclu- 
sions, it is requested that this office also be 
given the name and address of posts that have 
met the minimum membership requirement, but 
whose general membership record indicates 
them to be in a weak condition. 

In requesting this information, we desire to 
emphasize the fact that the established policy 
of National Headquarters in not assuming or 
dictating the policy of individual departments 
in connection with intra-department adminis- 
tration affairs will be strictly followed in this 
instance, 

Each department adjutant, however, will 
confer a favor by fully outlining the present 
pelicy of his department with reference to 
what action is taken in handling such posts. 

Since some departments will find it necessary 
to recommend the cancellation of post charters 
in some instances, the following procedure is 
quoted : 

The following procedure is required for the 
cancellation of charters in cases other than 
for disciplinary measures or cause: Where a 
post fails in regular meeting to pass a resolu- 
tion requesting the cancellation of its charter, 
and the department headquarters finds that the 
post is “dead” and there is no chance of re- 
organization, department headquarters is_ re- 
quired to get in touch with the former post 
officer or officers and procure from him or 
them a _ statement requesting cancellation of 
charter and giving the reasons therefor. The 
charter should be returned to department head- 
quarters for transmittal to National Head- 
quarters for cancellation, 

Where a department is unable to get re- 
sponse from any of the former post officers or 
members, an affidavit of the department com- 
mander attested by the department adjutant, 
requesting cancellation of charter and setting 
forth the reasons therefor, is required. Where 
more than one charter is to be cancelled, a 
separate affidavit coverng each post is_ re- 
quired.—LEMUEL Boies, National Adjutant. 


LOCATION OF GRAVES @F VETERANS 0% 


SUBJECT: 
CEMETERY PLAT—SPECIAL No. 23. 





It has been brought to the attention of Ne 
tional Headquarters that considerable confusion 
and difficulty has been experienced by com 
mittees designated to decorate graves of & 
ceased veterans in the past Memorial Dap 
through not being able to locate them readily, 
if at all. 

To avoid repetition of this experience, guam 
against errors of omission in this respect, an 















to properly preserve the information whid These Ad 
can be secured today concerning the location Out AMER 
of veterans’ graves, it is suggested that ead AUTO A 
post secure from each Confederate, G, A. h W The | 
and Spanish-American War Veterans post 4 Long 
list of deceased members. Park 
The records of the officer in charge of t — AUTo T1 
cemetery: will show the exact location of at WV The 
grave, and this information may be insertel B sooxs 4 
on the proper cemetery plat. The duty of V Ameri 
curing this data and keeping it up to PF. 
could well be assigned to the post chaplain V Indep 
Just prior to Memorial Day these charts coull pd 
be referred to the respective cemetery sextom Twent 
who would be pleased to place a flag on edt BANKING 
grave, making it easily and quickly identified The U 
Department adjutants are requested to BUS 
mit this suggestion to their posts for om INESS 
sideration —LEMUEL BOoLLEs, National Adjutant w gaia 
y pyaro- 
Supsect: DiscLosures REVEALED IN HEARING M E 
OF THE NATIONAL DISABLED SOLDIERS v Age Er 
LEAGUE—SPECIAL No. 22. V Steen, 
In the hearings before the Rules Committ wit 
of the House of Representatives in the ® The J} 
vestigation of the National Disabled Soldiet FIREARM: 
League, the fact was brought out that ¢ The s 
Legion posts had farmed out advertising ¢ Cote 
tracts on the basis of 60 percent to men Fi 
did the begging and 40 per cent to the ‘00D PRO 
posts. In one case an ex-convict secured V The Ger 
percent of $11,000; in another 60 percent HOUSEHOL 
$8,000; in still another 60 per cent of $4/ W Hartmay 
Abuse of public confidence and misuse INSIGNIA, | 
name of The American Legion in The Ame 
flagrant manner is so totally opposed to tha! Flour Cit 
for which The American Legion stands te WO x G, 
it cannot be tolerated. Any case of this kit 
coming to the attention of department offic! 
should be thoroughly investigated a Ww 
obedient members of the Legion adequate Rees. 
disciplined —LemveL Boutes, National Agr Auen, 
Ady 


tant. 
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Filling the Sweet Toot {SEW FILLED WrrnouT PAIN 
The ruins of Rome had nothing on the ruins of a French Fill EM CHOCOLATES = ==") PIE * RL Z 
1 confectionery store after the doughboys had gone thither A { COCRANUTS BCLAIGS ~~~ ~~ 
x to buy sweets. LL, Doc: _GumDRops ——“"} Creams --— 77 wt 
“chibi Bare shelves alone stood as mute reminders in the little 
As room that had once housed the peanut and the gumdrop, 
ee the the cream puff and the eclair, the tart and the pie. 
force. French kids stood with tears in their eyes whenever an 
1S are O. D. column of Yanks, carrying with them the entire 
arets” supply of candy and cookies, marched out of town. 
it life” Going over on his transport many and many a buck 
“Great performed the magic stunt of changing dough into candy— 
coming A bird who could get up front in a line at the canteen 
) Main was put in a class with the Grecian marathoner who was 
ten crowned with a wreath of ivy. 
po The cuckoos behind the counter were busier than 
lights, dogrobbers at first call for drill. 
s every As eaters of sweets, the doughboys amazed Europe. ¢ 
arisian. Isn't the sweet tooth still with us? 
| _ Doesn't it still need filling about every so often? 
a z When you set out on a diplomatic mission on Tuesday, 
on the Thursday and Sunday nights—to see her—you know— 
priced isn ‘tit 
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WS, Our Too late at the club—-or at the office on business— 
all int A BOX OF CANDY! To the Advertising Manager, 
eee Mighty events still take place through the modest 627 West 43d St., New York City, 
medium of — Our Buddy should eat 
A BOX OF CANDY! ee 
But we haven't impressed the candy manufac Give name 
; y turers B 
here at home with these facts. Ee 6 + 2s Bee. 
3 ia P Give reason 
So far we have carried no candy advertising in our Nae 
columns. How come? Add & 
ress 
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er ee ee Oe a ee 
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‘$20,000 


Within the past few weeks I have 
paid $20,000 to Legion Men. Many 
of them are earning ten doilars for 
a day's work. The records below 
show how Legion Men and others 
have made a success of this splendid 
work. I offer to any Legion Man a 
special proposition that will enable 
him to get started without investing 
a penny and without a bit of delay. 


Read the records and then mail the 
coupon. 





Howard Davis of Ohio has made a 
start by earning $285 a month dur- 
ing his spare time. 





Albert J. Collins made a net profit 

of $46.50 for fifteen hours’ work. 

He made $10.50 in two hours. He 

says, ‘‘I don’t know where a fellow 

can find a better job than represent- 
ing the Comer Mfg. Co.”’ 





George Garon of Massachusetts 
writes: “Yesterday morning I 
started on the new job and in the 
evening found I had made $40 profit. 
I think that’s a pretty good start. I 
am in body and soul to reach the 
thousand dollar mark before this 
month is out.”’ 


Notice 


The Comer Manufacturing Com- 
pany is the largest business of its 
kind in the world. Any man who 
becomes a representative is assured 
of fair, square, honest treatment 


and will have reason to be proud of 
y- j 


\ his connection with the compan 
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Do You Want 





$200 a Week? 


The Amazing Story of Carl A. Rowe and How His 
Income Jumped from $200 to $1000 a Month 


My name is Rowe—Carl Rowe. I live ina 
small city in New York State. 

I am going to tell you an amazing story 
about myself. It may seem too strange to 
believe, but you can easily verify everything 
I have to say. 

Two years ago I was a baker. I was strug- 
gling along, trying to make the money in my 
pay envelope meet the increasing expenses 
of our family. There was no prospect for the 
future. 

Today, just two years later, I am a success- 
ful business man. 
have plenty of money 
for all the things we 
need and want. Last 
month I made $876 
during my spare time, 
and was able to put 
$200 a week in my sav- 
ings account. 

And I’m going to tell 
you how it happened 

Please remember 
that two years ago | 
had no surplus cash 
I was in the same fix 
as nine out of ten other 
men. Expenses were 
constantly mounting, 
and my salary, al- 
though it had _ in- 
creased, could not keep 
pace with the cost of 
living. My wife had to 
do without things that 
[ knew she ought to 
have. We wanted an 
automobile, but we 
couldn’t afford it. We 
wanted to buy our own 
home, but couldn’t af- 
ford that. 

It made me almost desperate to think of 
what might happen if I became sick or lost 
my job. I worried about it, and so did my 
wife. We were living from hand to mouth, 
and we didn’t know what calamity and hard- 
ship might be lurking just around the corner. 

And yet—today—I own our nine-room 
house. Ihaveanautomobile.. [ have money 
for books, the theater, or any other pleasures 
that I may want. I have the cash today to 
educate my son and send him through college. 

Here is how it happened. One day in 
glancing through a magazine I read an adver- 

tisement. The advertisement said that any 
man could make from a hundred to three 
hundred dollars a month during his spare 
time. 

I didn’t believe it. I knew that I worked 
hard eight hours a day for $50.00 a week, and 
I figured that no man could make that much 
during a couple of hours a day spare time. 

But as I read that ad I found that it pointed 
to men who had made that much and more. 
In the last paragraph the advertiser offered 
to senda book without cost. I still doubted. 
But I thought it was worth a two-cent stamp, 
so I tore out the coupon and put it in my 
pocket, and the next day on my way home 
from work I mailed it. 

When I look back to that day and realize 
how close I came to passing up that ad, it 
sends cold chills down my spine. If the book 





CARL A. ROWE 


had cost me a thousand dollars instead of g 
two-cent stamp, it would still have beg, 
cheap. All that I have today—an automo 
bile, my ‘home, an established business, 
contented family—all these are due to the 
things I.learned by reading that little eight. 
page booklet 

There is no secret to my success. I Ag 
succeeded, beyond any dream I may have had 
three years ago, and I consider myself an ay. 
erage man. I believe that I would be crim 
inally selfish if I did not tell other people 

. how I made my sup 
cess. 

All the work I hay 
done has been pleasant 
and easy, and withsl 
amazingly simple. | 
am the representative 
in this territory for a 
raincoat manufacturer 
The booklet that | 
read was one issued by 
that company. It tel 
any man or woma 
just what it told m 
It offers to anyone the 
same opportunity that 
was offered to me. ff 
will give to anyone th 
same success. that # 
has brought to me. 

The Comer Mane 
facturing Company ar 
one of the largest may 
ufacturers of high- 
grade rain coats i 
America; but they do 
not sell through stores 
They sell their coats 
through local represen 
tatives. The localrp 
resentative does not have to buy a stoek—h 
does not have to invest any money. All kt 
does is take orders from Comer customers aml 
he gets his profit the same day the orders 
taken. Fully half of my customers come® 
my house to give me their orders. 

My business is growing bigger every month 
I don’t know how great it will grow, but ther 
are very few business men in this city wher 
net profit is greater than mine, and I cans 
only unlimited opportunity in the future. 

* * * > 

If you are interested in increasing your incomefm@ 
$100 to $1,000 a month and can devote all your tim 
or only an hour or so a day to this same_proposia® 
in your territory, write at once to The Comer Mae 
ufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. _ They haves 
special offer for Legion Men only. They will sa! 
you, without any preliminary correspondence of re 


tape, a complete selling outfit with full instruction 


samples, style book, order book and everything y# 
need to get started. Sign and mail the coupon 9% 
and in less than a week you can be making mot 
money than you ever believed possible. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-416, Dayton, Obs 


I am a Legion Man and want to start as a Come 
without any & 


representative. Please send me Rp 
pense or obligation to me, complete outut am 
structions 

en en 

Address 
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